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BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 


A special meeting of the Boston Min- 
isters’ Association was held at the Church 
of the Redemption, Monday morning, Dec. 
31, to take advantage of the opportunity 
to hear the Rev. Kirby Page, editor of the 
World To-morrow. 

Among those present were Brush, 
Nichols, Smith, Hadley, Bissell, Stevens, 
Leining, Milburn, Spear, Vossema, Mer- 
rick, Lobdell, Gerrish, Rouillard, Cole, 
Olson, Torsleff, Greenway, Kapp, Perkins, 
McInnis, Miss Freeman and Miss Mac- 
duff, and Wallace Fiske, a student from 
St. Lawrence Theological School. 

Mr. Page gave a most inspiring address 
on the general progress of the peace move- 
ment and the relation of the churches and 
ministers to it. He said that we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that we are in sight of 
perpetual peace, though the goal is still 
a long way off. The obvious reason for 
this is a profound change in the attitude 
of nations, whose peoples are increasingly 
realizing the stupidity of war. But it is a 
question whether the churches and the 
ministers are taking the leadership that of 
right belongs to them and which even 
people not connected with the churches 
expect them to manifest. 

If you look over the proceedings of 
various denominational bodies you will 
find thousands of resolutions approving 
war. But you will seek in vain among 
the proceedings of any of the larger denom- 
inations for a definite withdrawal, still less 
a confession of repentance. Relatively few 
officials of Christian churches have said 
that they are through with war. We are 
just at the point of generations through a 
long past. There is a growing spirit of 
revolt against war, as there was against 
slavery in 1850. Now as then the churches 
are sharply divided in sentiment, but now 
as then only a few are prepared to do any- 
thing about it. We can’t expect the Gov- 
ernment to get out of the war business until 
we get the churches out of it. We can’t 
expect politicians to take a high moral 
stand against war as a sin unless they have 
moral leadership. And where shall they 
look for that leadership if not to the 
churches? We have heard much about 
finding a moral equivalent for war, and a 
psychological equivalent for war. 

This task will involve two positive and 
two negative lines of conduct: First, we 
must build up the institutions of peace, 
and even more the attitudes of peace. 
And, conversely, we must tear down the 
institutions and attitudes of war. We 
should take heart and hope from the fact 
that we have done more in ten years to 
build up the machinery of peace than in 
the previous five hundred. We have gone 
far in developing conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial institutions like the World Court, 
the technique of conference, and the crea- 
tion of agencies for emergency action. If 
we had had no League of Nations or Pan- 
American Conference ready and waiting 
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for such a crisis, Bolivia and Paraguay by 
now would have been fully plunged in a 
war that might easily have involved a 
large part of South America. The dif- 
ference between the situation before the 
World War and the present may be ex- 
pressed by saying that we tried then to 
improvise a fire department after the con- 
flagration had broken out, and now we 
have at least the beginnings of a depart- 
ment ready to respond to any alarm. We 
are in sight of a time when there will be 
strength enough in these various devices 
to remove the probability though not the 
possibility of war in our generation. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris gets 
its real significance because it is set against 
this background. Its real contribution is 
that it puts law on the side of peace and 
takes law away from the side of war. Up 
to now the man who would not go to war 
when his country called was not only in 
the eyes of his fellow-countrymen but of 
the citizens of other nations a law-breaker. 
The Pact of Paris reverses this by implica- 
tion, because a treaty which delegalizes 
war reaches down through the nation and 
delegalizes it for individuals as well. We 
have indeed gone far toward building the 
structures of peace. I feel sure we are 
going to ratify the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
which I believe to be the most momentous 
declaration in modern history. 

In the light of this, the time has come 
when the churches ought to stop playing 
with this question. The church must open 
its eyes and look the war system in the 
face and say, We are through with it! 
Sooner or later the war system will be 
destroyed, with or without the church. 
It will be a supreme disaster for the church 
if it is destroyed in spite of its cowardice 
or indifference. 

What can we do as ministers? First, 
study and think through until we are 
qualified to make a real decision. Then, 
if we feel we ought to break with the 
system, break with it, and say so. Second, 
get our officers, and then the rank and file 
of our churches, to say they too are through 
with this business of war. Third, set our- 
selves against all encroachment of the 
military mind. Then finally, throw all our 
weight in support of going and growing 
institutions of peace. Think straight, and 
act courageously. 

And when we have really got the 
churches out of the war business, we shall 
find that almost automatically the Goy- 
ernment will, have to get out too. 

* * * 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S 
ITINERARY 

Jan. 14. Springfield, Ohio. State Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. 

Jan. 15. Chicago, II. 
Meeting. 

Jan. 16-18. Detroit, 
Missions Conferenée. 

Jan. 18. Detroit, Mich. 
ters’ Meeting. 


State Ministers” 
Mich. Foreign 


State Minis- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


VOTE DOWN THE CRUISER BILL 


ARLY in December we joined with editors, 
publicists, educators, clergymen, statesmen, 
‘in putting our signature to the following peti- 

tion addressed to the United States Senate: 


We, the undersigned citizens, being in hearty favor 
of the ratification by the United States Senate of the 
General Pact for the Renunciation of War, look with 
grave apprehension upon the possibility of the author- 
ization of fifteen additional cruisers in the present ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

We believe that the wholesome effect of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War upon the sentiment 
of nations and peoples will be largely nullified if the 
nation which first proposed the General Pact expresses 
lack of confidence in its efficacy by increasing its own 
armament. It seems to us idle to insist that the naval 
program has been conceived without reference to the 
program of any other nation, since the cruisers to be 
authorized are clearly in the class of vessels which were 
the bone of contention in the abortive Geneva Naval 
Limitation Conference. Whatever may be the merits of 
the American position as to the question of naval dis- 
armament, it must be clear to every observer that the 
initiation of a new building program at this time will 
inevitably imperil the wholesome effect of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War and will give other 
nations occasion to question America’s sincerity. We 
therefore urge our representatives in the Senate to vote 
against the cruiser bill and for the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War. 


Since that time we have been urged to withdraw 
our signature or to treat the matter as of slight im- 
portance. We can do neither. We are proud to 
be in the company of Dr. Fosdick, Ivy Lee, Rabbi 
Wise, President Hibben, Chancellor McCracken, 
and three or four hundred other people of equal 
ability and standing, but that is a secondary matter. 
The views expressed are our views. 

To us it does matter whether we have five new 
cruisers or fifteen, and whether or not we make a 
belligerent gesture at the moment of taking a step 
for world peace. 

We urge every citizen to write to his or her Sena- 
tors and urge ratification of the Kellogg Treaty and 
defeat of the cruiser bill. So far as we are concerned 
we do not care to buy support of the Kellogg Treaty 
by silence about the cruiser bill. We had rather see 


the Kellogg Treaty defeated. That at least would 
wake up the country. But we are confident that the 
Kellogg Treaty will go through. 

We are not so sure about the fate of the cruiser 
bill. We are sure that it will be fought to bitter or 
glorious end. 

* * 


EMMONS CAN’T DO IT ALONE 


AST week we published a picture and sketch of 
the Rev. Charles Henry Emmons, who began 
work December 15, to complete the fund for 

the Universalist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. 

No new campaign is to be launched, and no meet- 
ings are to be called. Mr. Emmons is going directly 
to individuals who, in the opinion of “the steering 
committee,’ will be glad to help if they once get the 
facts before them. To be sure Mr. Emmons will 
preach as he has opportunity and attend meetings 
and conventions, but such appearances will be in- 
cidental and intended to help the cause in general. 

After all these years of interest in the Washing- 
ton project and after all the work done in the Five 
Year Program, those most familiar with the work are 
surprised to find men and women in our church who 
do not know about the Memorial Church and who, 
when they do find out about it, are glad to help. All 
this means that none of our lists of people are perfect 
and that nobody is familiar with all the names on the 
lists. It means also that practically everybody in 
the church, ministers and laymen, can render a service 
by suggesting to Dr. Etz or Mr. Emmons the names 
of people who ought to be seen. 

The memorial idea has worked out admirably. 
Devoted relatives, friends, parishioners, have given 
the money to link the lives of beloved Universalists to 
this great undertaking. Other memorials are avail- 
able. Mr. Emmons will make them known. To all 
to whom these words shall come, we say: “Do not be 
backward in writing in and saying that you would like 
to have a part in this work by taking a memorial to 


some one. Do not hesitate tosend for advice and sug- 


gestions.” 

The new church is not waiting on Emmons, but it 
is going up—or rather going down to a solid founda- 
tion. Emmons is starting out on a race with the 
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builders. Both will finish the race. Which will be 
finished first? Will it be the fund or the church? 
There are no better builders in the world than the 
great firm which has taken the contract, but our back- 
ing is for Emmons. Let us give him a hand. Em- 
mons can’t do it all alone. 

* * 


THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION SEEKS 
LIGHT 


OW ‘greatly interested are readers of the religious 
press in the publications of the American Peace 
Movement to-day? This is a matter of de- 

bate among the staff members of several leading 
American organizations devoted to the promotion of 
international understanding. .The World Peace Foun- 
dation is endeavoring to procure some indication as 
to the situation which really exists. 

A year ago the Foundation published a TO 
pamphlet—‘“‘International Relations Publications 
Available from a Group of American Organizations’’— 
designed to inform the interested public of the most 
pertinent available material, outside of books and 
documents, published by American organizations on 
various phases of international relations. Com- 
ments were added to indicate the character of each 
publication without passing judgment upon it. More 
recently the Foundation has devoted a special num- 
ber of its ‘International Book News” to a similar 
listing of the many publications which have appeared 
during the past twelve months. This number is en- 
titled ‘‘More International Relations Publications.” 

As a rough test of the general trend of interna- 
tional interest possessed by readers of the Christian 
Leader, the Foundation has now offered to send a 
copy of its more recent bibliography, without charge, 
to any reader addressing a request—letter or card— 
to Raymond, T. Rich, General Secretary, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. The Foundation is keeping 
a score which will be reported to the various religious 
papers. Therefore, please refer to the Christian 


Leader if you write. 
* * 


SUDDEN DEATH OF MRS. RICE 


N Sunday, January 6, the editor received a cable 
from Dr. Clarence E. Rice in Naples, Italy, 
sent the same day and reading as follows: 

“Mary died suddenly. Notify friends.”’ This refers 
of course to Mary Campbell Rice, the wife of Dr. Rice. 
Mrs. Rice was spending a year abroad with her hus- 
band and her son, the Rev. Otis R. Rice. Otis 
Rice has been studying in Cambridge, England, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Rice have been traveling slowly through 
France and Italy on their way to Egypt, where they 
expected to spend the rest of the winter. Mrs. Rice 
apparently was strong and well in every way, and her 
death comes as a great shock to a wide circle of friends, 
especially those in Utica, N. Y., Reading, Penn., 
Springfield, Mass., Washington, D. C., and other 
places where she has lived and done her work. 

A cultivated lady, a delightful companion, blessed 
with a sparkling wit, she was endowed also with a 
rugged common sense and sound judgment which 
made her of enormous assistance to her husband in 
his parish work. Underlying these mental gifts was 
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a kindness of heart which was unfailing. Apparently 
she thought no evil, for she spoke no evil. Many an 
incipient parish row dried up and blew away when 
brought into her friendly presence. When faced with 
the serious misunderstandings inevitable in the life 
of a minister, her wise counsel of silence, patience and 
forbearance steadied not only her husband but her 
friends. 

Born in New York City, brought up in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, Mrs. Rice was a 
devoted Universalist, and had served her denomina- 
tion with distinction not only in parishes where her 
husband was located but as a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Her home for many years was 
in Utica, where her father had moved his Jarge business 
establishment—the “New York Mills.” She mar- 
ried Dr. Rice soon after his return from Japan, where 


‘he served the Universalist Mission. 


A brave, generous, intelligent, friendly, lovable 
woman has left us. Our hearts are bereft, but our 
lives are made richer by our memories, and our faith 
in the hereafter is strengthened by the way she lived 
her Jife among us. 

* * 


THE CONFLICT OF SCIENCE AND ETHICS 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


E have heard and read much on the conflict 
of science and religion, but not so much about 
the conflict of science and ethics. The former 

conflict has had a long history and it is still carried on, 
whereas the latter is just beginning and is destined 
to become one of much interest and of great importance 
for life and thought in the very near future. 

The conflict of science and religion began in the 
natural sciences. The first field of conflict was in 
matters astronomical and physica], and had to do 
with questions of the position of the earth in the 
solar system, the age of the world, the method of its 
creation, and the inviolability of law. Then the 
conflict moved over into the biological field, and 
questions with respect to the origin and evolution 
of life upon this planet were involved. Later the con- 
flict broke out in the psychological field, and this 
time the attack was made on the very citadel of 
consciousness itself. 

The new conflict is breaking out in the field of 
ethics. It is true, of course, that the conflicts in all 
these other fields have had their bearing and influence 
upon ethics. In changing men’s views of the world, 
and discrediting much that religion held to be true, 
these sciences have affected their ideas of the nature 
and sanction of the moral life, and created some doubt 
or raised questions about many ethical matters. Any 
change in a man’s world-view will sooner or later in- 
evitably make for changes in his life-views. This 
change is now going on consciously or unconsciously 
in all minds conversant with the modern trends of 
scientific thought. 

The conflict, however, between science and 
ethics is now becoming more conscious, deliberate 
and direct, and it is carried on in, the open. 

The first conflict between science and ethics 
we note has to do with the question of the moral 
freedom of man. The mechanistic interpretation of 
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man makes him as much subject to material causation 
. as anything with which physics or chemistry deals. 
The quantitative relation obtains between all stimuli 
and sensation and response. There is just as much 
causation, and of the same kind, in the mental life 
of man as in the movement of things. And there is 
no more freedom in the one case than in the other. 
All action is mechanically caused. In the one case, 
it may be subtler and more difficult to trace than in 
the other, but basically the action is the same. The 
category of mechanical causation is taken over from 
the physical sciences to the biological and psycholog- 
ical and applied in the same way. 

There are others who are not as thorough-going 
in their mechanistic views of the mental life, but they 
concede that there are morbid complexes in the mind, 
which are uncontrollable, and which make freedom 
impossible, and they maintain that all persons who do 
wrong or go wrong are sick folk, and not sinful. It 
is clear enough that some persons do suffer from 
these morbid complexes, and are not to be punished 
in prison, but treated psychotherapically in psycho- 
pathic hospitals. But there is a growing number of 
persons who maintain that all persons who go wrong 
suffer in the same way. They are not vicious, nor 
criminal, nor sinful, they are unfortunate. 

Here then is a conflict which strikes at the center 
of the mental life, and so at the very foundation of 
the moral life. If the mental life is mechanically 
caused and determined, and the mind just a passive 
‘transmissive link in the unbroken chain of physical 
phenomena, then, of course, there can be no moral 
freedom. And if the mind is only suffering from mor- 
bid complexes in all its wrongdoing, then real free- 
dom does not exist. If, however, the mind is self- 
determined, and the self is constituted by all its past 
experiences and present condition, and its ends and 
ideals and aspirations which are matters of its future, 
then moral freedom is the distinguishing characteristic 
of man, his profoundest experience, his glory, and 
‘basis of hope. 

The conflict comes also in the biological field and 
has to do with racial problems. Here the conflict is 
more in the public eye. Things known and written 
about in learned scientific journals or private circles, 
or in laboratories and clinics, are now discussed in 
public, and made popular by the magazines and the 
newspapers. 

The first is birth-control. The facts of heredity, 
‘the social conditions, the population problems of 
certain countries, and the grave danger of race-suicide 
on the one side and moron-domination on the other, 
are compelling attention to the problem of birth- 
control. The biologists, eugenists, physicians, social 
workers, publicists, and many Christian thinkers are 
profoundly concerned with these matters, and think 
the only hope for the race and civilization is through 
birth-control. The new ethic of life demands the 
limitation of offspring on the part of the masses, and 
the prevention of offspring by the defectives. On the 
other side are found the Catholic Church, many Jews 
and Protestants and other folk, for whom. birth- 
control is immoral in practise and irreligious in theory. 

Another conflict has to do with the question as 

to the right to euthanasia. Is it right for the medical 


profession, under certain conditions, to let an ab- 
normal child die, or must the physician feel it his 
duty to regard all human life as sacred and do all in 
his power to preserve life even though that part.cular 
life is unspeakably abnormal? The medical profes- 
sion is itself divided on the question, likewise the 
public, but the movement of thought which would 
answer the question with “let them die” is growing 
stronger with the years. The same problem arises 
with respect to the incurably diseased who suffer 
most intensely and cry out for release from their 
misery. More and more persons under these condi- 
tions take their own lives, and recently some have 
taken the lives of their own loved ones to put them 
out of their terrible suffering. 

The Christian religion maintains that human life 
is sacred and it has had a profound and beneficent 
influence in winning respect for all weak and suffer- 
ing persons. It has made men feel it is their duty to 
wait at their post of duty until discharged by God. 
It has made the moral consciousness very sensitive 
and the conscience keen-edged with respect to taking 
one’s own life. On the other hand, there are these 
awful conditions of human beings in their direct 
misery which make their tragic appeal. This is a 
conflict which goes on in the soul of men as well as 
between science and ethics, and many a minister is 
confronted with it sooner or later in his parish. 

“There is another conflict about which not so much 
is heard now as during the war, but which gives great 
concern to many persons.: This conflict too is one 
between medical science and ethics. During the war 
the task of the medical ‘branch of the service was to 
heal men when wounded, cure them when diseased, 
and to prevent them from contracting certain diseases, 
and the physicians made it safe for men to have illicit 
and immoral sexual intercourse. This medical task 
troubled the conscience of many physicians; it brought 
disgust to social workers; it gave pause to most parents 
at home, but, strange to say, it won commendation 
from certain representative churchmen, and was a 
matter of course to most militarists. This problem 
is still with us, and the conflict is on, though the 
discussion is not so public as in war days. “Making 
the world safe for democracy” was an inspiring slogan. 
“Making sexual sin safe’ is not a slogan, but it is a 
fact. And this makes for conflict between medical 
science and Christian ethics. The medical profes- 
sion hold it is its duty to secure health, to protect the 
public, and especially the clean partner in the mar- 
ried relationship, and the unborn child. The Christian 
ethic of life demands purity of life, and disbelieves in 
making any sin safe for the doer thereof. ‘ 

We give much attention to moral problems which 
arise from our industrial, national and international 
relations, and we do well to do so, for they are ever 
with us, and are becoming more urgent. We have 
done well to equip ourselves for their discussion and 
for their solution. Here are other problems, created 
for us by science, especially the biological sciences. 
These problems are destined to become most urgent; 
therefore the great need on the part of moral leaders 
and Christian ministers to equip themselves for their 
discussion and solution. 

Daniel Evans. 
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Journal of a Voyage from New York to San Francisco--I 
Thomas Starr King 


Here begins an unpublished Journal of Starr 
King, written on his journey to California in 1860. 
As was usual in those days, the trip was by water to the 
{sthmus of Panama, by land across the Isthmus, and 
by steamer again up the Pacific Coast. 

Nothing relating to Starr King is without interest 
for students of the Liberal Church. He was one of the 
most dynamic preachers we ever had. Both Univer- 
salists and Unitarians are interested in him because he 
served both churches. All Americans likewise are in- 
terested in him because in saving California to the 
Union in the Civil War he served the nation. He was 
born Dec. 17, 1824, in New York City, where his 
mother was visiting her family. His father, the Rev. 
Thomas F. King, was a greatly beloved Universalist 
minister. While teaching Starr King studied for the 
ministry under Hosea Ballou 2d. His first sermons here 
and there made a deep impression, and he was called 
to succeed Dr. Chapin, who had succeeded T. F. King 
as minister at Charlestown, Mass. Two years later 
(1848) he accepted a call from the Hollis Street Uni- 
tarian church of Boston. After eleven years here he 
took leave of absence for the purpose of securing a 
change himself and of serving the struggling Uni- 
tarian churches on the Pacific coast. There he attracted 
a great following, and in San Francisco built up a 
strong church. Lecturing up and down the Pacific 
Coast, pleading the cause of the Union, he wore him- 
self out, and died March 4, 1864. “A Tribute to 
Thomas Starr King,’ by Richard Frothingham, 
“Thomas Starr King, Patriot and Preacher,’’ by Charles 
W. Wendte, and “Starr King in California,’ by Wm. 
D. Simonds, are among the books dealing with his life. 


Thursday, April 5, 1860 


cisely. After 10 a. m. there was a great 
crowd and confusion on the pier. No lug- 

wi} gage was allowed on board before the sailing 
cay, and therefore all the trunks and parcels for the 
crowd of passengers were to be hurried aboard by a 
nalrow gangway in the two hours before starting. 
What a stream of them! Carriage after carriage; 
baggage wagon succeeding baggage wagon on the pier 
until it seemed as if all New York, or at least a large 
division of an army, were to embark on that single 
steamer. But the most noticeable thing was the ease 
and dispatch with which the luggage was handled and 
stowed away. There was no blocking of carriages, no 
taking of trucks out of their turn, no swearing, jost- 
ling or fighting. The trunks were hurried on board, 
down into the second cabin, and there slid down an 
inclined plane into a dark pit, from which each pas- 
senger cherished the hope that there would some day 
be a resurrection, in which he should recognize the 
form and features of the parcel he consigned to the 
under-gloom. No tickets or checks were given for 
any articles of luggage. We simply buried them in 
faith. Two trunks of ours I suffered to be thus 
dropped into Hades, but a third contained all the 
clothes we were to use on the passage, and this I di- 
rected to be carried to our State Room G. The porter 
was stopped on his way upstairs, and informed that 
no trunk could be carried to a State Room until the 


second day of the voyage. All, the officer said, must 
go to the cock-pit. Remonstrated, scolded and (al- 
most) swore, and then offered a compromise. “Let 
it go upstairs till we can select the articles we must 
have to-day, and then you can take it away.” To 
this he sullenly consented, and our trunk found its 
way to State Room G and Julia. I told her the 
arrangement, but she declined to ratify the treaty. 
She at once seated herself upon it, and intimated that 
it would leave the State Room only over her dead or 
prostrate body. So I concluded to keep out of the 
way and let her fight or quarrel it out. Pretty soon 
a porter came for it, but found that he could not get 
possession. Then the steward came and politely in- 
formed Madam of the rules of the ship. These did 
not seem to make much impression on her, and she 
did not move. Then he told her that she should surely 
have it the next day. Julia coolly told him that she 
would save him all the labor of two removals, by keep- 
ing it till the next day. Then he told her to move and 
let him take it. She told him to take it, but declined 
to rise from it, as it was the only seat she had in the 


State Room. There was quite a crowd gathered to — 


hear the discussion. The steward could not get ahead 


any and left, threatening to take it by force the next ~ 


time he came if it was not voluntarily given up. 
Pretty soon he returned to the charge, and said, 
“Madam, you make me a great deal of trouble, will 
you move and let me take the trunk?” “Take it,” 
said Julia, “but I shall not move.” They eyed each 


other a minute and the steward retreated evidently in © 


astew. The trunk thus defended was not carried. 

* We did not reach the ship so early as we intended. 
Horace Greeley came to see me at the 5th Avenue 
Hotel in the morning to give me names of people I 
must know in California, and some practical advice. 
“You are going,” said he, ‘‘to a divine country. There 
is nothing like it on the face of the earth. You will 
be fascinated by it, except San Francisco, which I 
think,” said he, “‘has the worst climate and is the 
most infernal hole on the face of the earth.” A pretty 
attractive character to give my future home! 
there were lots of little last things to be done, and 
Edith must have her hair cut, which consumed half 
an hour. We did not leave the hotel until nearly ten. 
Mr. Chapin rode down in the carriage with us and 
left us at the pier to attend a funeral. Several min- 
isters were in waiting to say farewell. Mr. Longfellow 
and Dr. Farley of Brooklyn, Mr. Livermore of the 
Inquirer, Octavius Frothingham, and Mr. Barrett of 
the Swedenborgian. The latter put under my charge 
his nephew, a lad eleven years old, who was con- 
signed to his Mother, recently remarried in California. 
That job has turned out no sinecure. Lots of other 
friends were in attendance. My constant friend, Ran- 
dolph Ryer, was of course on hand. What shall I do 
without him in San Francisco? Wm. C. Martin, a 
large lump of the very finest'salt of the earth, was 
there, tall as the steamer’s smoke-pipe, and human, 
not to say Christian, from top to toe. Giffin also was 
faithful, with his serene face, which no trouble ever 


Then 1 
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ruffles further than to curl his upper lip very slightly, 
as though he felt in the depths of his being the first 
prophetic movement of sea-sickness. (I trust my dear 
friend Martin’s pearls are not cast in the direction 
which the Scripture speaks of, and that Giffin’s razors 
will not prove sharp enough to sever our attachment.) 
Then there were the precious Boston brethren. It isa 
luxury to write their names—Ed. H. Eldridge, War- 
ren Sawyer, Joseph Greeley, John Stetson and Baker 
Welch. How absurd it seems to leave such attach- 
ment as these men have shown to me. Friendship 
enough to bless a dozen men better than I am a whole 
lifetime, has been poured out from them towards me 
the last three months. I am glad that no more of the 
parish were present, to make the pang of parting 
sharper. If they are so noble, what must God be? 
It is only in the best qualitites of human nature that 
we can properly apprehend the Infinite. 


So brilliant here there drops a light; 
There the full ocean rolls, how bright. 


Sarah Kennedy, an English woman who had 
lived in Mr, Morey’s family in Boston, was to go out 
under our charge to San Francisco. (I find that in the 
haste of writing, I have omitted to mention that our 
dear friend Fox also was in the State Room when we 
reached the steamer to bid us farewell. To be sure 
he might have been seen at the same moment in his 
little fountain office on Washington Street, where the 
Examiner eloquence bubbles up into the literature of 
the world. But this would only furnish another case 
of duplicate presence, for a new edition of “Owens 
Footfalls.”” The effigy, the bald spectre, of Fox might 
have been seen in Boston—but the real, genuine, sub- 
stantial Fox was with us in spirit, and sent a splendid 
bouquet of flowers to keep his memory fragrant in the 
first day of the voyage. Mr. Eldridge as soon as he 
saw the flowers said: “This is the most beautiful bou- 
quet I ever saw arranged in New York. It looks more 
like a Boston one.”’ Was not that creditable to his 
own insight and Fox’s taste? We kept the bouquet 
three days. Then the sea swallowed it. If I return 
to Boston, Fox shall have the best bottle of wine the 
city affords the first Thursday after we get to house- 
keeping. I mean that he shall have the whole bottle 
to himself, undisturbed.) 

Her ticket in the second cabin had been paid for, 
and I held it. She was to meet us on the Steamer, and 
had promised to be on board at nine o’clock. At 
eleven she had not come. Half-past, still she was not 
there. She was certainly in New York, for Mr. Morey 
had seen her. It was quarter to twelve; the visitors 
were ordered off the boat and she had not arrived. 

Twelve struck and she was still missing. Five 
minutes past twelve, the passage-way was about to 
be hauled ashore,—this is her Jast chance. Here she 
is, out of breath and without her trunk. She had gone 
with her brother to have some daguerreotypes taken 
and was told by somebody that the Steamer did not 
leave till 2 p.m. But when it was almost 12, she was 
alarmed and rushed to the ship to learn for herself, 
and just managed to get on board without trunk, or 
carpet-bag, or any change of clothing. If it had been 
an Irishwoman, it would have been all right, but in 
an Englishwoman it was not natural or Saxon. 
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A few minutes after twelve, the bell struck, the 
cables were unmoored and we began to float gently 
away from the pier; away from the friends we had 
taken leave of, with salt-eyes and choking hearts: 
away till we could just see their dear, sad faces; away 
till they melted into the common crowd on the pier:—- 
and then we felt that our voyage was begun, that 
Boston was behind us, and sea-sickness, the Isthmus, 
and California, before. Ah the sadness, dreariness, 
heart-sinking, of that first hour! But we will not dwell 
upon that, or attempt to interpret it. We will turn 
to our State Room G, eight feet by seven, for three 
persons, and try to keep our spirits up in thinking that 
we are not to leave it until after eight days and two 
thousand miles. It is a very cool room on the land- 
ward side of the ship, and the upper deck. The 
Cabin State Rooms open from the dining room and 
must be continually noisy from the clatter of table 
setting, and very trying to sea-sick passengers on ac- 
count of the constant odor of cooking and meals. 
There was a pleasant Easterly breeze as we went down 
New York Harbor, and passed the Narrows. Julia 
sat by the State Room door, hoping to be able to ride 
the small waves of the Atlantic in triumph. She bore 
up bravely until we had passed a few miles beyond 
Sandy Hook. Then she began to look wise, next 
troubled, and heavy about the under lip: and finally 
decided to lie down in the berth without going through 
the trifling formality of taking off any of her clothes. 
Pretty soon the stomach-pump worked by the ocean 
was in full operation and the long anticipated case of 
Julia M. King vs. Neptune was decidedly against the 
plaintiff with heavy damages. She was sick all the 
afternoon and grew worse and worse towards night. 
Edith felt no qualms and seemed to enjoy the air, the 
sparkling waves and the sight of the New Jersey shore 
hugely. She soon became acquainted with a very 
pleasant family on board, and took to them as though 
she had always known them. There was no dinner on 
the boat, at supper Edith went down with a strong 
appetite and showed no sign of sickness all night. 
Julie had a wretched night and a retching one also. 
I was as strong as on land. In the evening I attended 
to the care of the Barrett boy, who had been at the 
last minute unceremoniously put under my charge. 
I went with him to the second cabin to find his berth. 
He had none. His ticket was sold to him after all the 
sleeping places had been given out. More than a 
hundred people in the small second cabin were in the 
same predicament. They had paid $150 each for pas- 
sage, with the right to stand up between New York 
and San Francisco. I succeeded in getting half a sofa 
for the lad to sleep on, and he rewarded my pains by 
a sudden cascade movement which deluged my coat. 
Such is the gratitude of the world. 


Friday, April 6 

The morning was cool and the breeze lively from 
the South West. There is quite a trying sea. It is 
not very high, but the swell strikes the boat side- 
ways, and makes her roll as well as pitch. There are 
clouds through which the sun breaks in rifts. The 
sea 18 gray with steely flashes of light far out on the 
horizon. A splendid spectacle far more fascinating to 
me than the blue white-capped ocean, which I think 
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is the most prosaic, monotonous and uninspiring ex- 
pression the sea ever puts on. Edith was a little 
troubled at breakfast in the close cabin, and rushed 
upstairs declaring that the cabin was a nasty place 
which she would not go into again. But she was not 
sick. A school of porpoises tumbled by us this fore- 
noon. Edith enjoyed the sight hugely, but insisted 
that among them she saw a walrus. So she will make 
a good traveler, and ought to write letters for the 
Transcript. She seemed greatly disappointed that the 
waves were no higher and wanted the wind to blow 
hard so as to make them swell wp and hit the ship 
strong! Much to my amazement I have not been in 
the least sea-sick. When I went to sea before, I was 
very sick and the sea was not so rough as now. Julia 
grows worse. She has emptied the stomach entirely 
and will soon begin on the knee-pans; then the toes 
must look out. They give out dinner tickets to-day. 
The Captain’s name is Tinklepaugh. He sent to-day 
desiring an introduction, for he said that twenty 
women had applied for seats next to me at table, and 
were mad because all could not have them. He wanted 
to see how the man looked that was such a rival of 
Brigham Young. Whether he was disappointed or not 
I do not know,—but he calls me “Doctor.” I find a 
large number of persons with notes of introduction to 
me, but I don’t feel like promiscuous talking, so keep 
clear. Two of the Trustees of the San Francisco 
parish are on board. Our State Rooms join but I 
don’t grow intimate. All the time up to the Isthmus 
shall be sacred to Boston and the past. It will be 
time enough as we go up on the Pacific to think of the 
future. To-night, the Captain says, we pass the line 
of Hatteras, and shall cross the Gulf Stream. It has 
been quite chilly all day: to-morrow we shall find a 
warmer sea. Julia has been trying all day to introduce 
something to the stomach that would keep its abode. 
Lemonade was tried, but it came up quick and mad. 
Then cider: glass after glass was sent down. It 
didn’t like the looks and rushed up in every case in 
very sour temper. Green tea was dispatched then, 
but it was soon an ejected tenant. Poor soul! What 
suffering! 


Saturday, April 7 


The sea is smoother, the air balmy, the tempera- 
ture promising a hot day, this morning. Julia had a 
sad night. She was worn out with straining and 
nausea, and was quite feverish. She broke down com- 
pletely in the evening and knew that she should die 
before reaching San Francisco. This morning she is 
easier, with a calmer sea; and a cup of green tea seems 
to stay down. We are beyond Hatteras and across 
the Gulf Stream. The passengers, a vast number of 
whom were sick yesterday, are all out this morning. 
And what a crowd! There are a thousand people on 
this moderate sized steamer. It :s almost impossible 
to walk the narrow passage-ways in front of our State 
Room doors, the only open air promenade the ship 
affords. We are packed in like cattle in a stock-train 
on the New York Central Railroad. Just twice as 
many as the boat can accommodate are jammed into 
her. It is infamous and it is frightful, There are only 
four small boats attached to the ship, not enough to 
save the children in case of accident. I do not see any 


life-preservers anywhere. Old Vanderbilt, who must 
clear $20,000 profit for his share of this trip, ought to 
be dragged after the ship in the sea, like a ship-mop, 
from New York to Aspinwall. The stories of wrong, 
extortion and outrage as to tickets, told by the persons 
on board, show that he is a shark and a wolf inter- 
mixed, packed into human shape and baptized with 
a Christian name. If the passengers could get hold of 
him now on board! 

Julia has been easier to-day. She has taken three 
cups of green tea, and a very little toast crumbled into 
it. But she can not sit up, and can scarcely turn over 
in her berth. She is still feverish too. Pet is bright 
as a flea. She has got over her repugnance to the 
cabin, and takes her meals there heartily. I have not 
lost a meal, and have not been sick a moment. Sarah 
Kennedy is very valuable: as an assistant. She is 
strong, capable and kind. I don’t know what Julia 
would have done without her. There is no service of 
any consequence to be obtained on the crowded ship. 
The weather has been lovely all day, and cooler 
towards night than this morning. 


Sunday, April 8 


Another glorious morning; the sky unclouded, the 
sea brilliant azure and flecked with white caps which 
tell us we have still a pleasant breeze. We are off 
Florida, yet the air is not the least oppresive. The 
March trip was far more calm and warmer. The pas- 
sengers want me to preach. There is no other min- 
ister on board. Heaven knows there are people enough 
for three congregations. I preached at 10.30, taking 
the capstan for a pulpit and Proverbs iv : 23 for a 
text. It was a severe strain upon the voice to speak 
against the noise of the steamer in the open air. 
There was a large gathering and a very attentive one. 
In the afternoon the steerage passengers invited me 
to speak to them. But I was too tired in the throat 
and postponed it till next Sunday. The steerage of 
Christendom doesn’t get preached to. I doubt if I 
have power enough to interest them. Now if I was 
only Beecher! or even Beecher divided by 75! We 
expected that it would be hot to-day. But it has 
grown cooler since morning. So we are very fortunate. 
Julia was lifted out of the berth this noon and dressed. 
But she was too weak to bear it. She nearly fainted. 
I was obliged to hold up her head. The only thing to 
do was to take off the dress and be put back again. 
She can still take a cup of green tea three times a 
day with some crumbs of toast. She is too weak to 
utter herself with eloquence, but lies there thinking 
of all manner of thunder and lightning against me, 
and the ship,and California. As the Dutchman said 


‘to his son, “I know vat you tink: you tink damn.” 
Her only consolation is a Jemon which she holds close 


to her nose, that its charming fragrance may stand 
guard against the smell of dinner from below, and the 
villainous fumes of tobacco-smoke that are borne into 
the state-room from the deck. 


Monday, April 9 
It ought to be hot to-day. We are sweeping be- 
fore a breeze towards Cuba. But the temperature is 
delightful and the sea swells more under the whip of 
the breeze. This noon the steamer pitched more than 
she has since Friday. Julia lies with her lemon, and 
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pours out her soul in groans. “Oh, was ever anything 
so tedious as this?” Pet won’t go mto the “nasty 
cabin” to-day, but eats on deck. We ought to see a 
small island near Cuba to-day, and Cuba to-morrow. 
All the afternoon the breeze has been refreshing and 
the temperature perfect. At tea-time a new epoch: 
the ginger-snap era in Julia’s sea-story. She had be- 
come thoroughly disgusted with the toast that had 
been sent to her; so at noon I tempted her with a 
small piece of roast-chicken. She nibbled a little, 
then discovered a small hair on the plate, and turned 
her face to the state-room wall. After supper I 
brought up some ginger-snaps. These she devoured 
and asked for more. She took two cups of tea with 
them. Now, I think she will begin to rise. The even- 
ing was lovely. All the passengers were on deck and 
each had about an inch and a half of spareroom. The 
stars were ‘glorious. One of the planets, Venus or 
Jupiter, shed a trail of light on the sea as bright and 
wide as the moon generally does with us. We had 
guitar playing and singing in the passage way in 
front of our state-room. Pet enjoyed it hugely. We 
went to bed in the hope of seeing the “Queen of the 
Antilles’ on aay. 


Tuesday, April 10 

We passed our island at dawn to-day, they tell 
us. We awoke to find it warm plus. There is still a 
breeze but we are in summer heat, and shall keep it 
now—lucky if it does not increase considerably—for 
ten or twelve days. Julia seems better, in spite of the 
heat, which she has been dreading. She has eaten 
a little corn-bread, pecked at a fish-ball, and drank 
two cups of green tea for breakfast. At this moment 
she is lying in her berth, looking at the mountainous 
line of Eastern Cuba, which is now visible from our 
State Room. We came in sight of the land about 
eight o’clock this morning, and are now within about 
ten miles of the shore. We are running nearer and 
may possibly see St. Domingo and Cuba soon in one 
view. We pass between them. The passengers are 
greatly interested in studying the Cuba shore. Julia 
says she shall not get up to see it until the little niggers 
on the beach are visible with an opera-glass. I saw 
several schools of birds, seemingly plovers, this morn- 
ing, with flashing white wings. They turned out to 
be flying fish. Some of them would fly apparently a 
quarter of amile. They are the most interesting sight 
I have found on the voyage. 

We are now passing quite near the Cuba coast. 
Shadows stripe it, and the mountain lines resemble the 
long breastwork of the Pilot Hills, seen from Gorham. 
There is a ravine midway of the wall which we behold, 
into which cloud shadows are dipping, as I have seen 
them a thousand times in the great ravine of the Pilot 
Hills. We shall pass the point in an hour. The heat 
is quite oppressive. Our State Room is a particularly 
cool one. Julia says she feels like an aristocratic 
paddy in a tenement house of Broad Street. The 
Eastern Point of Cuba is sandy and barren. There is 
no harbor. The slavers often run their cargoes ashore, 
it is said, near the point and their victims are hurried 
across the whole length of the hot island to Havana. 
There were three schooners standing off the coast as 
we drew near, and some of the officers on deck believed 
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them to be slavers that had just discharged. After 
passing the low, barren point, some grand mountain 
forms sprang up suddenly into view from the South 
Eastern shore. The dome of one of them strikingly 
resembled the great cupola of Mt. Washington, seen 
from Lake Winnipiseogee. (“Still harping on my 
daughter,” but I stick to the White Mountains till I 
see something better.) We passed too near Cuba to 
see St. Domingo, which lies off somé fifty or sixty 
miles to the Eastward, and the view of which is said 
to be far more grand. After leaving Cuba, of course, 
we are in the Caribbean Sea. Our track does not lie 
through the Gulf of Mexico at all. We pass at once 
from the Atlantic to the Caribbean Sea. Returning, 
the steamer goes through the Gulf, by the Western 
shore of Cuba, and close to Florida. 

Julia was lifted out this noon, dressed (except 
hoops), and carried to the larboard side of the steamer, 
where there was a charming breeze. She bore it very 
well, is able to eat a little more and is decidedly better. 
Now her trial] is to be the heat. If it were as cool as 
when we started she would be well. The motion of the 
vessel does not now affect her at all. Sitting with 
Julia in the State Room this evening, Sarah came and 
told us that Edith was crying bitterly at the end of 
the boat. I went to her and found her with her head 
buried in Miss Fletcher’s lap, sobbing as though her 
heart would break. She said she had been thinking 
and was homesick. Particularly she wanted to see 
Mrs. Kelt. It is the first time she has had a sad time 
since we left Boston. I showed her the phosphorescent 
sparks in the foam of the steamer’s wheels, and then 
pointed out to her the slanting Southern Cross, which 
begins to be visible after leaving Cuba.~ Then I 
promised to tell her the story of Midas a la Hawthorne 
in his wonder-book, and she went to bed comforted. 
It is marvelous how well she has borne up since leav- 
ing home. She laughed when we left Burroughs Place, 
laughed when we went away from the Fifth Avenue, 
and clapped her hands with glee, when the steamer 
paddled from the pier. And every moment on thé 
voyage until this evening, she has been as cheery as 
if she was on the way to East Boston. The “Southern 
Cross” is certainly a poetic and inspiring spectacle; 
but by association more than in reality. It needs one 
more star in it on the long beam of the'cross. If I 
could improve the firmament I would nail one there: 
It is larger than I imagined, but anybody who sails 
beyond the Great Bear, to see it, makes a bad invest- 
ment. Last night we had both in the sky. Julia 
thinks that none but a goose will leave Northern 
scenery of all kinds to see tawdry Southern splendor. 


Wednesday, April 11 

Hot this morning. It is to be a tropic Summer 
day. Our state-room is on the warmer side of the 
ship. We have the sun in the afternoon and no breeze; 
which ever since we left Cuba has been on the other 
side of the vessel. Julia was dressed this morning 
after her nibbling breakfast of fish-ball, ship-biscuit 
and green-tea, and was carried around to the breezy. 
side of the ship. But she could not bear the roll of 
the steamer, nor the conversation around her, nor the 
intense light, nor the smoking: and with a disgust 
thus compounded like a punch of various ingredients, 
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she asked soon to be carried back to her berth. Some 
champagne and water at noon revived her a little, 
but she prefers to be a lioness couchant, rather than 
rampant. Pet is brisker than ever in the heat. She 
is a great favorite on shipboard, and is acquainted 
with a hundred or two of people. It is amusing to 
see the ennui of people who can’t read, write or think. 
One man to-day sat with a very downcast coun- 
tenance, then yawned, and said, ‘““Oh God! if I could 
only go to work once more and work all day like the 
Devil!” 


Thursday, April 12 


If the man last spoken of could have let himself 
this morning to the purser of the ship he might have 
worked to his heart’s content. We expect to reach 
the Isthmus to-morrow morning, and to-day all the 
trunks are brought up from Sheol to be weighed. 


‘trunks. 
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The Panama Railroad charge us ten cents a pound 
for all luggage over fifty pounds to each full ticket. 
Such a tumult and confusion as there has been in 
assorting and weighing the baggage for 500 cabin pas- 
sengers! It is near sunset now and the job is about 
half over. It began before sunrise. I was obliged to 
pay $23.50 extra for the overweight on my ‘three 
I expected it would be more: Julia has done 
a little work to-day. She directed the unpacking of a 
trunk, to take out clothing for the next ten days of 
hot weather. But she has not been out of her state- 
room. She looks better, however. To-morrow will 
be a trying day for her, as we reach the Isthmus then, 
and she must walk to the cars and bear the jolt and 
heat of the transit. If it were not for the heat, she 
would be better on the Pacific side. Pet is brisker as 
it grows hotter, and will evidently stand. the voyage 
nobly. 


The Religion of Jesus 


Edwin C. Sweetser 


=—INIONG those people who call themselves 
uF “Liberals” in religion, it is the fashion in 
these days to distinguish “the religion of 

: Jesus” from “Treligion about Jesus” and to 
assume that there is no necessary connection between 
them. They assume that either of the two may exist 
without the other, and that only the first mentioned 
is of any real consequence. But the assumption, how- 
ever plausible it may seem, can not bear examination, 
because the distinction which it takes for granted has 
no actual existence. Any argument which assumes its 
truthfulness is necessarily fallacious. 

In this case, the fallacy lies partly in the assump- 
tion that a religion about Jesus means simply a belief 
about him, and partly in the equally false assumption 
that his own religion included no belief in regard to 
himself. 

Of course, a mere belief is not really a religion, 
and an utterly irreligious person may hold a correct 
creed or intellectual belief not only about Jesus but 
also about God. “The devils also believe and trem- 
ble.” Many a devil in human form really has such a 
belief. But while such a belief does not necessarily 
include any religion, religion does necessarily include 
some belief not only in regard to God but also in regard 
to one’s self in relation to God, and the religion of 
Jesus included belief in what he himself said about his 
relation to God. He himself was the first Christian, 
and his religion included not only his ethics but also 
what he believed and taught in regard to his own 
origin and nature and commission as the pre-emi- 
nently divine Son and representative of God. His 
religion can not logically or truly be separated from 
what he thus believed, as it is recorded in the New 
Testament. And unless that record is reliable, with 
only such unimportant deviations from accuracy as 
were inevitable on the part of the different witnesses, 
it is useless to talk about his religion or his belief or 
his ethics, because in that case we know nothing, or 
next to nothing, about him at all. 

If the record is reliable—and it has never yet 
been disproved—his religion included belief in him- 


self as the specially begotten and enlightened and 
commissioned Son of God, who was sent into the 
world as God’s own representative to teach mankind 
the truth about Him, and also about their relation to 
Him, and so to save them from their sins. And there- 
fore he taught his disciples to believe not only in God 
but also in himself as the revelator of God, without 
whom they could not perceive God’s Fatherhood. 
“No one knoweth the Son, save the Father,” said 
he, “neither doth any one know the Father, save the 
Son and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him;” 
and again, “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me’’—which is as 
true to-day as when he uttered it, inasmuch as the 
only people who really believe in God’s Fatherhood 
are those who, either directly or indirectly, have re- 
ceived their belief in it from him. And it is a signifi- 
cant fact that, nowadays, whenever people cease to 
believe in him as the Christ they are likely to cease 
to believe in God’s Fatherhood also. Not a few such 
persons, including some ‘“‘iberal’’ preachers as well as 
some ‘“‘modernist’’ philosophers and scientists, have 
recently confessedly ceased to believe not only in the 
Fatherhood of God but also in His personality or in 
any person’s immortality. 

We can not possibly have the religion of Jesus 
without having a religious belief about him. En- 
deavoring to do so is more useless and senseless than 
trying to have the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. 

* * o* 

Love to God can mean only one thing: God is a character. 
To love God is to love His character. For instance, God is 
Purity. And to be pure in thought and look, to turn away from 
unhallowed books and conversation, to abhor the moments in 
which we have not been pure, is to love God. God is Love, and 
to love men till private attachments have expanded into a 
philanthropy which embraces all, and at last even the evil and 
enemies, with compassion—that is to love God.. God is Truth. 
To be true, to hate every form of falsehood, to live a brave, 
true, real life—that is to love God. . Love is the Ife of 
which obedience is the form. Nothing can be love to God 
which does not shape itself into obedience-——F. W. Robertson. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
The New Year in New York 


Johannes 


spent “Christmas at the old home,” but 
we saw the old year go and the new year 
come in New York. 

SOx The Christmas week end we had five 
days in the country—the New Year’s week end we 
had four days :n New York. Both outings included 
visits with relatives, on both some business had to be 
mixed with pleasure, and on both the editorial task 
had to be carried along, but both trips were full of 
true recreation and refreshment. 

Not only can the editorial job be done almost 
anywhere, it is done much better if, part of the time, 
the editor gains the altered perspective of a change 
of scene. 

The one trip was to my old home, the other to the 
old home of the Madame; the first was to the hill 
country of New York, the second to one of the most 
fascinating cities in the world. On the Christmas trip 
the tramping was over fields, up steep hillsides, 
through the winter woods or along the streets of a 
village; on the New Year’s trip the tramps were 
through the deep canyons of lower Manhattan, along 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue, by the North or East 
River. 

There were contrasts most startling and vivid be- 
tween the two trips. There were resemblances at 
every turn. 

Superficially, life in the great city may seem 
different from life up “in the hollow” or in the 
homes of our village. In reality it is not very different. 
He has not yet learned the first lesson of life who has 
not discovered its underlying unities. One compensa- 
tion for growing old is that they are revealed more 
clearly with the passing of the years. 

Of New York City I write con amore. It was the 
old Dutch city to which my ancestors came in 1640 
and 1650—where some of them lived before they went 
on to the rich lands of New Jersey and then up into 
New York State. It is the city to which once in a 
great while we were taken as children, to look down on 
lower Broadway from the old Metropolitan Hotel, 
walk over the ‘‘new” Brooklyn Bridge, go to Niblo’s 
Garden, see the Eden Musee and marvel at Central 
Park. To this same city I came as a young man of 
twenty-four on a tremendous adventure—to be the 
assistant in an awe-inspiring church, study under 
a famous man, get ready for a new profession. In 
that city other momentous questions were settled for 
me—the Madame came into my life, a fine circle of 
relatives were happily annexed also, and wide horizons 
in a hundred ways opened up. So when people tell me 
that they detest New York, or say that it “is horribly 
crass and material,” or “the streets are jammed with 
Jews and Negroes,”’ I engage in no argument, but go 
on loving it just the same. 

If people let New York oppress them, they are 
bound to be unhappy there. If it bewilders them, if 
it nauseates them, if it hurts them, of course they can 
not like it. It does all these things. In a way it is a 


monster. But understood, it is a monster that comes. 
to heel. One side of it, of course, seems to be, “Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost,” 
the other side is the door of opportunity.and the power- 
ful arm ready to push it open for a man. In one 
aspect New York is the embodiment of colossal ind1- 
ference; in another it is the epitome of the helping 
hand. 

Through many years I have been studying New 
York, and I have seen that in its essentials it is no 
different from any other place. Approach it boldly, 
learn its ways, adapt yourself to its technique, push 
on with your own work and keep a friendly heart, and 
New York will reveal its soul of service and of love. 

Not to describe New York or to interpret it, but 
just to give a few side lights, I have set down the im- 
pressions of the New Year’s trip as recorded at the 
time: 

Saturday, December 29, 1928.—We are in New 
York again to-night. So smoothly that we hardly 
knew we were traveling, so swiftly that it all happened 
between lunch and dinner, we came down over the 
familiar route. For a couple of hours on the train I 
was engrossed at “my desk’—the table the porter 
gave me—for an hour I was napping, and for the 
other two hours I was reading or visiting, or watching 
the woods and the waters, the shore towns and cities, 
of the line that follows the coast. When the lights of 
the city began to show up, and especially when we 
crossed the Harlem River and reached Manhattan 
Island, there was the same old thrill that always 
comes. Perhaps some deep racial memory was stirred. 
Perhaps in part it was due to the fact that here I came 
on a Saturday night of October at the age of twenty- 
four to begin a totally new experience. There was a 
great sinking of heart, dread, uncertainty, that night 
thirty years ago, when the train ran over the elevated 
tracks and plunged into the tunnel. A step taken in 
fear and trembling, however, has led to the most 
precious opportunities and ties of my life. 

_ That night in 1898 a horse cab drove me up 
Fifth Avenue with my bags to 35 West 48th Street, 
where a well dressed, well bred, polished city man met 
me with the easy hospitality of the man of the world 
and the kindness of a Christian gentleman. 

This night of December, 1928, a yellow cab drove 
us up the same route. The traffic lights of Fifth 
Avenue stopped us between 47th and 48th Streets, 
where we could look back at 8 West 47th, where the 
Madame was born, and up to the Collegiate Church 
at 48th Street near which I spent that first week in 
New York as Dr. Eaton’s guest. “Sometimes,” said 
the Madame, “‘it seems as if I had lived several lives 
in one.” I suppose in a way that is true of most of 
us. 

__ It is worth while driving up Fifth Avenue at 
night, even if one has no special errand. It is one of 
the great streets of the world. Though office build- 
ings rise in majesty where once stood the homes of 
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the Vanderbilts, Astors, Whitneys and_ others, 
though tremendous apartments have changed the look 
of things along the east side of Central Park, the 
glory of the street is not dimmed. And at night when 
the lights shine out from store front and lofty tower, 
when what we see is powerfully reinforced by what 
is suggested, it moves deeply many of us who can not 
begin to tell why w2 are moved, and some of us who 
would not confess our emotion for all the world. 

Up to 18 East 92d Street, just off Fifth Avenue, 
to kinsfolk who have had a bed for us whenever they 
are in touch, we were swiftly carried. Luncheon on 
Newbury Street, Boston, dinner here in New York— 
and no hurry doing it. The little maid who served us 
to-night was just over from County Kerry, Ireland, 
sister of the maid of last year—such a green, shy, 
pretty, friendly maid, rapidly being whipped into 
shape. She has had to “walk heavy” on the cobbles 
of her Irish village, and so she makes the dishes rattle 
now when she comes into the room. In six months, 
she will enter noiselessly as a red man of the forest. 
But there was nothing unfamiliar about the work of 
the older Irish girl downstairs in the kitchen—the 
best vegetable cook I have ever known anywhere and 
as good as they come for everything else. Here too 
is a home to be broken up, for the head of the house 
went away two years ago, and the house is too large 
to keep. Such changes are taking place all along the 
block. After dinner, looking across the way, I asked 
about the neighbors whom I know by sight. The old 
man in ‘5’ (these are not the exact numbers) no 
longer shuffles slowly to the corner to mail his letter. 
He is confined to his bed. Number “7,” which looks 
so brave and fine in its new coloring, has been all 
done over by Anna C., the opera singer, ‘“‘who paid a 
hundred thousand to ‘get it.” In “18” (though ac- 
tually they skip 13) is a nose and throat specialist with 
his brother, and every Sunday morning at 9 they 
start together for the links. 

Saturday night is a great occasion always at the 
, to which I have belonged since a too partial 
friend succeeded in making me a member back in war 
time. This night at nine one of our fellow members, 
Adolfo Betti, brought the famous Flonzaley Quartette 
of which he is the director and gave us an hour of 
music. Arriving late, I took a chair on the second 
floor landing of the magnificent staircase, where I 
could overlook the art gallery where they were playing. 
Not often in this life can one expect to have such 
music in such surroundings. To all the spaciousness 
of the rooms, the height of the hall, the associations 
of the “Old ———,” were added the vistas opened up 
by the music of Mozart, Schubert and Glazounow, 
rendered as these artists who have worked together 
so long can render it. 

That a club is a club, the abode of freedom, one 
realized when he saw two men deep in chess in the 
reading room and others headed for the library while 
the Flonzaley was playing. But a hundred men 
cheered enthusiastically at the end of every selection, 
and when my friends joined me they took the verdict 
of the senior member that “no music can quite equal 
that of the Flonzaley.”’ 

I had another beautiful ride up Fifth Avenue 
between two doctor friends, from 43d to 92d Street, 
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short quick comments on recent books, getting up to 
date about mutual friends—‘“‘and so to bed.” 

Sunday, December 30.—One sees the city best 
when he is not out to see it. In the little waits between 
engagements, in the little walks going from point to 
point, in the casual contacts, one realizes much that 
sticks when more important things are forgotten. 
Sunday afternoon there was a half hour wait at 62d 
St. and Central Park West, until it should be time to 
take a train for Montclair to call on a nephew. I 
spent it walking up and down in the sun. On the 
Broadway side of the square the northwest wind 
chilled one and the sun could not reach the ground. 
On the Eighth Avenue or Central Park side, out of 
the wind, it was like the Riviera on one of the best 
of their December days. Across the street in Central 
Park the grass was still green, children were playing 
on the broad walks, and nurse-maids with perambu- 
lators were out in force. 

Our afternoon outing included the long ferry trip 
from 23d Street down the North River to Hoboken 
opposite the lower end of Manhattan Island. No 
matter how often one may have described the modern 
city of New York seen from the water, there is always 
something more to say about it. No matter how often 
one may have seen it, it never looks the same. This 
Sunday afternoon themountains of steel and concrete, 
the twenty, the forty or the eighty story buildings, 
stood up against the clear blue sky, with sun-lighted 
white clouds moving rapidly above them driven by a 
brisk northwest wind, while here and there a build- 
ing was beautifully dressed in smoke or steam from 
atug. A sail on New York Harbor, especially when 
every wavelet and ripple is silvered by the sun, with 
five million people near by and limitless space 
around, is always worth having. 

The ferry boat carried us under the very stem of 
the Leviathan and alongside two of the President 
ships of a round the world line—another experience 
not to be disregarded. 

Up on the higher ground near the State Normal 
at Montclair, we saw the little family we had come to 
visit. In the two-hour call there was a tramp with 
the head of the family up the steep wooded bluff 
back of his home, the first line of Wachung mountains. 
From this height we could look back over the valleys 
of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers to the Palisades 
of the Hudson and over the Palisades to the lofty 
buildings, misty and fairylike, on Manhattan Island, 
fifteen miles away. Southward all of Newark was 
spread out. Behind us it looked like the primeval 
wilderness. 

The Fosdick service at 11, the luncheon on Madi- 
son Avenue, the call on Central Park West, the ferry, 
the trains, the tubes, the subway, a four mile drive 
on Upper Manhattan Avenue, Montclair, after dark 
to see the lighted Christmas trees, and to see also ten 
million lights in New York and between us and New 
York, the dinner on Upper Broadway, the drive back 
to 92d Street across Central Park, have given us, not 
a hodge-podge, but a beautiful mixture of impressions. 
To-night the monster called New York was majestic 
as the heavens. 

Monday, December 31.—The New York that ap- 
peals to me most is that represented in an “associa- 
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tion’”’ which I dare not name because the charm of its 
life is that it is not advertised or exploited. The 
“association” for many years has brought together 
some of the finest cultural elements in the country, 
painters, sculptors, authors of many kinds, statesmen 
and professional men. 

Perhaps some of us wonder how we ever hap- 
pened to be elected, perhaps secretly we recognize the 
partiality of a friend strategically placed, but practi- 
cally every one is glad to be in. The atmosphere is 
democratic and friendly because the assumption in 
every man’s mind is that the man next to him must 
be worth talking to—and it is not a wrong assumption. 
In fact it is a rather good assumption everywhere. 

The association has a home near the intersection 
of the ‘‘busiest street corner in the world.” The rooms 
are large, the walls are hung with artistic pictures, 
the great library is filled with books new and old, and 
over all is an atmosphere not to be gained except by 
long years of association with real people. And many 
of the best of them have given brain and heart to the 
keeping up of this place. 

There I turned my face this New Year’s Eve. 
In the car of my closest friend in New York, with 
whom we also lunched to-day, “through the park,” 
along Fifth Avenue, a clear night, lights twinkling, 
swiftly, easily, we moved in the dense but ordered 
traffic. Just as easily we separated ourselves from it 
and were there. Of what took place, I may not write. 
Many time-honored traditions were religiously kept. 
On the second floor there was the opening of oysters 
before we went up, on the third, in dining room and 
library, the dinner tables. Through a gap in the long 
lines, I saw the head of a school in Washington. 
Across the table the lawyer son of one of my close 
friends. By his side a distinguished scientist of the 
American Museum. Up the other way the most 
famous literary man of Kansas talking to a well 
known sculptor. Yonder a Harvard professor. Close 
at hand a New York clergyman. And by me to tell 
me who everybody was and to see I was well served, 
the two doctors, father and son, I have known and 
loved for years. 

The ‘Gridiron Club” frolics, in the art gallery, 
the quiet talks of little groups in the other rooms, the 
lusty singing as the year neared its end, and then the 
assembly at 11.45 in the lower hall, the donning of the 
cap, the march around the assembly hall, reviewed by 
the president, Auld Lang Syne just before 12, the old- 
est colored servitor beating out the seconds on the 
gongs—and then a Happy New Year and good night. 

There was not a touch that was unbecoming. 
But most emphatically the gray-haired men present 
threw off the years and once again were boys. And 
the non-resident member from Boston who for nine 
years has just looked in now and then to read or write 
or dine, realized that at last he belonged. Such ties 
are not exclusive. They do not make one undemo- 
cratic any more than home. But they do give one 
a mental release which makes for sanity, stability and 
health. 

Down 42d Street, around a few blocks, back up 
Fifth Avenue, in a taxicab just after midnight on 
January 1, is an experience also. No policemen were 
raiding the happy thousands we saw. In long lines 


of packed motors, in dense crowds on the sidewalks, 
with whistles, with horns, with song and laughter, 
with great cheers, they celebrated. Off with the old— 
on with the new. The past is dead. Bury it. Better 
thingsahead. Articulate and inarticulate, hope was 
the thing uppermost to-night. 

January 1, 1929.—If the country is the place for 
solitude, the city is the place par excellence for stimu- 
lating contacts. To be sure there are the great deserts 
and wastes and solitudes of the city, and the stimu- 
lating impulses of the country, but the proposition 
holds in the main. The great city arouses and inspires 
us. To it have come the masters in every field. One 
sees their work. One says to himself, ‘“‘What man has 
done man may do.”’ In the city also one sees how 
many kinds of things are being done in the world, and 
gets out of his rut. If one reads history one learns 
also that the city and not the country is the cradle of 
liberty. From the burghers of the town to the baron 
and his retainers in the country, the love of freedom 
made its way. 

In the city we begin the new year. It was dark 
this morning and it rained so hard at times that the 
gutters were rushing streams. But relatives came to 
see us and the New Year’s luncheon at 1 was a happy 
one. 

To-night as I sit writing in a warm, light, cheery 
room on West 43d Street, New York, and listen to the 
whistles of the boats on the river, I congratulate my- 
self on a quick move. Officially I am gone. The 
Madame went off on a 4 p. m. train for Washington. 
Unable yesterday to get seat or berth on any train back 
to Boston to-day, I took a room on the old Priscilla 
of a “Sound line” of steamers. I reached her at 4.15 
and went to my room. The fog was so dense that I 
could see nothing out in the stream. The die was 
cast, however, and I turned up the light and buried 
myself in a good book. At 5.20 all ashore sounded. 
At 5.30. the warning bell rang. At 6 I noticed that 
nothing had happened. Then I rang for a porter, 
took my baggage and went down to investigate. ‘“‘We 
can not go,” said an officer, “until this fog breaks.” 

The prospect of sitting out in a fog bank all 
night was not alluring. They gave me my money 
and pulled the gangplank back in place. In twenty 
minutes I was at the Grand Central and had a lower 
berth for Boston. 

January 2, 1929.—Weather is local. So dense was 
the fog that the Sound boat had not sailed at 10. We 
traveled up in the moonlight—an extra section with 
Boston sleepers only—and we arrived at 6.20 a. m., 
a half hour ahead of schedule. 

hee eae 
The trees along this city street, 
Save for the traffic and the trains, 
Would make a sound as thin and sweet 
As trees in country lanes. 
And people standing in their shade 
Out of a shower, undoubtedly 
Would hear such music as is made 
Upon a country tree. 
Oh, little leaves that are so dumb 
Against the shrieking city air, 
I watch you when the wind has come— 
I know what sound is there. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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Good Tidings’ 


Russell Henry Stafford 
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“T bring you good tidings of great joy... . 
—Luke 2:10. 


5) HE angel’s message to the shepherds is as 
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: familiar to us as Christmas itself, and as 
Ws] sweet to our ears as this highest of festivals 
is dear to our hearts: “I bring you good 
tidings of great joy.”’ These words sound the central 
theme of the Advent season. They are so familiar, 
indeed, that we have probably overlooked their mean- 
ing. The verb “to bring good tidings” is the regular 
New Testament word for proclaiming religion. ‘A 
religious proclamation of great joy’’—what have re- 
ligion and joy to do with each other? For several 
reasons this strikes us, on reflection, as an incon- 
gruous association of ideas. 

For the Saviour who was born that day in the 
city of David was to die on a Cross; and his cross 
stands at the heart of the religion he founded. Can it 
be that the herald angel did not foresee this? At any 
rate, the author of the third Gospel knew it. Why 
did he not expunge from the record, as he received it, 
this strange juxtaposition of joy and the Gospel, if in 
truth it be but an evidence of angelic shortsightedness? 
We must suppose that St. Luke had some reason for 
retaining these surprising words. He must have felt 
that joy was not out of place, as it seems to us, even 
in reference to the teachings and example of the Cruci- 
fied. 

The early followers of the Saviour were not 
spared sufferings like his. Tradition says that eleven 
of the twelve were executed. At intervals through 
three centuries a like doom was visited upon countless 
Christians for the divine temerity of their faith; so 
that the word “martyr,” which at first meant simply 
‘witness,’ came to stand for a witness put to death 
for refusing to recant. 

Though subsequent centuries have so changed 
this as to make the profession of Christianity one of 
the usual tests of respectability throughout Europe 
and the New World, yet certainly the sincere followers 
of Jesus in every generation are not exempted by any 
miracle from those afflictions—bereavement, disease, 
want—which give life on earth so somber a cast that 
many regard it as a dubious blessing, without joy 
enough to be worth mentioning. One of the psalmists 
said: “I have been young, and now am old; yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” But that psalmist must have been singularly 
unobserving or obtuse, for our experience is certainly 
quite unlike his report. In fact, one of the criticisms 
of the order of events in this world most frequently 
on our lips is a protest against the unfairness of the 
relative fortunes of the righteous and the ungodly. 
Probably we exaggerate this unfairness; but there is 
a basis of fact for our fault-finding. Often the right- 
eous man is brought low, and the wicked is exalted. 

Moreover, are we not urged in the name of re- 
ligion to give up the world? Does not pious usage 
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habitually bracket the world with the flesh and the 
devil? And with the world, directly or indirectly, we 
can not help associating joy, if it is to be found any- 
where. For the world embraces the whole objective 
content of our consciousness. The word ‘‘world”’ in 
religious phraseology is most unfortunately chosen. 
It is taken over from the Apostolic vocabulary, in 
which it was quite without justification identified with 
temporal self-seeking. The idea of world-renuncia- 
tion—thus grounded in confusion, and includ‘ng all 
common forms of pleasure under a blanket indictment 
of evil—has always been fostered by the repressive 
type of pietism, and especially in our country by Puri- 
tanism. Despite engaging defenses by not a few ur- 
bane latter-day apologists, whose urbanity would 
doubtless have been frost-bitten by the moral chill 
of seventeenth century New England, Puritan’sm was 
undeniably impregnated with the dour austerity of 
John Calvin’s forbidding and joyless world-view. 

We can not but feel, howaver, that religion rightly 
parts company with certain reckless sorts of joy, and 
of approach to it, for good sense also condemns them 
as futile and injurious. For instance, despite the 
Declaration of Independence, sensible people do not 
engage in “the pursuit of happiness,” for they know 
that happiness deliberately pursued is an elusive will- 
o’-the-wisp, never to be overtaken. 

Again, no wise man is ever satisfied with the mere 
possession of things, for he realizes that he may not 
have them long. And even foolish men seldom find in 
possessions any real joy, for most of them spend time 
and strength in a devouring fever to get more than 
they now have. A great many foolish people are 
satisfied with themselves, and get joy of a sort out of 
complacent self-approval. But sensible people observe 
that this attitude works out dangerously in the lives 
of others, while they find it impossible for themselves, 
since even a moderately worthy ideal is generally at 
least a little loftier than the attainment of him who 
cherishes it. The only warrant we can discover for 
self-satisfaction lies in the mean and degrading habit 
of gauging our goodness by the faults we see in our 
neighbors—the habit which leads to that depressing 
boast, “At least, I am better than he is!”’ But is there 
any real joy in that? 

So it is evident that for a number of reasons it is 
difficult to associate joy with religion. Let us turn 
now, however, from reason to experience, which is its 
corrective. You and I have known many religious 
people. We may as well confess it: some of them have 
been unattractive, and made religion seem repellent. 
But by no means all of them; others have been mag- 
netic persons, whose faith was clearly a considerable 
factor in their magnetism. And it is of these latter 
only that we feel that their religion is real. For it 
rings true: they are wholesome and straight, and we 
would like to be as good as they are, and good in their 
way. Now note this strange fact: all these really 
religious friends of ours have been joyous. Some of 
them have had ecstatic mystical experiences, of which 
they tell with beaming faces. All of them have a 
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steady, happy tranquillity far removed from the febrile 
fluctuation of most people’s moods. They all know 
how to smile—not to smirk, mind you, because they 
ought to, but to smile, because they want to—and 
have just about forgotten how to scowl. A sort of 
radiant innocent gaiety is characteristic of them, a 
gaiety which swells up from within, irespective of cir- 
éumstances. I have known people like this who were 
in pain and poverty and loneliness, yet who found it 
possible actually to rejoice in their pitifully scanty 
blessings, as many who are far more abundantly 
favored never do. Such Christians are mindful that, 
whatever else they may lack, they still have life, light, 
food, perhaps books, and a friend or two—enough, 
after all, to make people happy, if they will only 
remember that they might not have even these. Thus, 
though they may appear logically incongruous, we 
find that in experience real religion and joy do go 
together. 

Further, in these instances religion is unmis- 
takably the cause of joy. There are two roots of joy 
in faith. One is heart-satisfaction. Those who are 
really conscious of God fa]] in love with Him. I use 
the expression advisedly, for there is a close psycho- 
logical parallel between conversion—a true turning to 
God, however it may come about—and falling in love. 
In both there is a shift of the center of interest from 
the self to another, which effects a radical change in 
one’s whole outlook. Faith gives us the unchanging 
and altogether gracious God to love, and further, for 
His sake, all of mankind. For we then come to view 
the troubles of our fellow men with God’s sacrificial 
compassion, as it is illustrated by the Cross; and in 
all men we divine, by the light of faith, the image of 
the eternal Father, not so obscured but that we may 
help them to make it manifest. And one can not help 
being happy when one has stopped being selfish,— 
when one has found some one else to be the object of 
life’s most earnest devotion. 

The second root of joy in faith is assurance for 
the future. Having made the will of God one’s own, 
one goes about the business of performing it, relieved 
of all fear of the outcome. Do you realize how much 
we worry, and how worry kills joy? But the Christian, 
in the full sense of the term, realizes that he has noth- 
ing to worry about: things may indeed go wrong with 
him, but he is no longer afraid to suffer, for always 
beyond lies final fulfilment of the promises of God; 
though pain be the process, the goal is blessedness. 
This relief from fear must hold good in regard to 
others as well as for ourselves, if we are to be happy. 
Yet think how the notion of everlasting punishment 
for those who are unsaved in this world interferes with 
this trust in divine Providence! The Christian must 
either forget the damned, or deny damnation; there 
can be no joy while we believe that unending hell 
awaits some of those for whom we care. In this is to 
be discerned one reason for that large hope of the final 
harmony of all souls with God which was held by 
many in the primitive church, and to which Christians 
of many creeds are returning in our time. 

It will be seen that the joy of real religion does 
not exclude enjoyment of the passing order, but con- 
secrates and transfigures it, and removes its peril— 
that is, the peril of absorption in things to the neglect 
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of their source and meaning—by making it an appre- 
ciation of good things as passing reflections of the 
divine love; while misfortunes are robbed of their 
sting, for they are seen as mere fleeting incidents of 
present imperfection. But are our joys of this sort? 
What has religion to do with our joys? What is re- 
ligion to us: a convention?—a marginal intellectual 
interest?—a movement for social betterment?—an in- 
surance against spiritual ills? These are all legiti- 
mate; but they are not enough: ‘we must somehow 
find the joy of faith. 

One way to do this will be to bring joy into wor- 
ship, or rather to seek and find it there. The emphasis 
in most modern church services is not upon Puritanical 
repression. But do we take full advantage of the op- 
portunities for deep enjoyment—in singing hymns, in 
listening to sacred music as a sublime attestation of 
God’s beneficent presence, in lifting our hearts to Him 
in grateful, trustful prayer—which public worship af- 
fords? The ever more marked return of Protestan- 
tism to observance of the Christian Year, with its 
salutary emotions of Christmas and Easter rejoicing, 
and of generous grief in Passion Week—an observance 
which Puritanism sourly repudiated—is a step in the 
right direction. We could learn much from our Catho- 
lic brethren, with whom the fear-motive is by no 
means so dominant as we unsympathetically suppose, 
but who are bound to their religious allegiance much 
more by the atmosphere of heavenly joy which the 
rich rites of their church purvey. From this stand- 
point there is much to be said for the restored note of 
color and beauty in the elaborate liturgy of that 
“Free Catholicism’ which has been sponsored in Eng- 
land by the eminent Congregational divine, Dr. W. 
KE. Orchard. : 

But most important of all is it that we should 
take time for religion, now almost thrust out of the 
minds of many professing Christians by the pressure 
of programs of work and play unnecessarily crowded 
and hectic. Many of us hardly take time to enjoy 
anything, or even to live; no wonder, then, that we 
cheat religion, and thereby cheat ourselves of its most 
precious benefits! Let us set about to recapture the 
happiness of faith; for it is only as good tidings of 
great joy, in accordance with the Christmas Angel’s 
description, that the Word of God in Christ can take 
firm hold of our souls to lift them up, and can be suc- 
cessfully propagated among all peoples for the salva- 


tion of the world. 
* * * 


THRIFT 


A star proves never traitor, and a weed— 

Even that vetch obscurely purple there— 

Can hoard such loyalties against your need, 

You may go rich, although the world go bare. 

A blackbird’s whistle over the low grass 

Is but another wealth; so are these too: 

The old rememberings that start and pass 

At its short music, when the year is new. 

If stars you love, and all their like, then know 

Your love will be a thrift to set you clear 

Of beggary and whining at a door. 

You change; life changes; it is ever so; 

But these last on from whirling year to year: 

Learn God of them, and add Him to your store. 
' Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
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Who Wouldn’t Be a Christian? 


The Direction in Which Protestantism Moved 
George A. Gay 


eayra TIEN men turned to the gospels they in- 
ff i) variably discovered something. There 
is a gripping quality about the story of 

“| Jesus that holds the reader, and there is a 
penises quality about it that sends men out to 
heroic endeavor. There is a freshness, a vitality, and 
a simplicity which charms the student and inspires 
action. The letters of Paul fire the imagination and 
stir the heart. The heretics of the church were stu- 
dents of the New Testament. The Reformation was 
an attempt to return to New Testament Christianity. 
Unfortunately, it did not return the entire distance. 
It stopped when it reached the creeds. 

While the Renaissance with its discoveries, its 
inventions, its humanism, and its refreshing vigor 
swept over Europe like a cleansing fire, thus pre- 
paring the way for important changes in the intellec- 
tual and social and religious life of the times, Luther 
discovered the live idea in Paul—namely, that a soul 
is saved not by works or an accumulation of merit, 
but by trust and confidence in the grace and love of 
God, a God whom Christ has once and for all re- 
vealed to be forgiving, tender, kind, and loving. If 
the individual by faith has direct access to salvation, 
then the church ceases to be an indispensable in- 
strument. The individual becomes the all-important 
center. It will be observed that this was a return to 
the teaching of Jesus. 

Luther was aided by Erasmus within the church, 
whose scholarship had resulted in the translation of 
the New Testament from the Greek, and whose 
humorous criticisms of church and society had pro- 
duced important changes in thinking, and by Zwingh, 
Calvin, and many others, and by the spirit of nation- 
alism that stirred the Germans, the French, and all 
the peoples of Europe. The times were ripe for 
change, and the Reformation succeeded. 

Thereafter we find two powerful religious groups, 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant. The prin- 
cipal differences between them centered about the 
conceptions of ecclesiastical control and the sacra- 
ments. Protestantism rejected the Pope and the 
mass and the councils and the empire, and it went 
much farther than Luther expected it would move in 
the direction of religious liberty and democratic 
government. The rapid increase in the number of 
independents in religion and of radicals in politics 
frightened the leaders of the Reformation, and heresy 
hunting occurred, and persecution followed. Instead 
of one powerful church forcing all to conform or lose 
their liberty and perhaps their lives, there were two 
strong religious establishments requiring submission. 
The Roman Catholic set up the church as sole au- 
thority, and the Protestants declared that the Bible 
was the infallible guide. 

The Church of the Spirit remained the vital force 
in both organizations. 

We are interested in the direction in which 
Protestantism moved, for the reason that Roman 


Catholicism officially does not change. We always 
know where it stands. 

The breath of freedom blown across Europe by 
the Renaissance and aided by the Reformation en- 
couraged the desire for religious liberty, and we find 
the Socinians in Poland (Unitarians) setting out to 
purge Christianity of all superstition and unscientific 
factors that had been introduced into it in unscientific 
and unphilosophical ages. The Anabaptists thought 
that the time was ripe for a revival of apostolic Chris- 
tianity, and favored complete separation of church 
and state, and declared that the individual’s conscience 
was the final authority in matters of belief. Arminius 
made a significant contribution to theology by pro- 
testing against Calvin’s emphasis upon predestina- 
tion, and by asserting that man is always a moral 
agent in the process of redemption, and is responsible 
for his own destiny through acts of faith or of unbe- 
lief. The English Established Church adopted this 
milder view. 

John Wesley placed this freedom of the will at 
the foundation of his teaching. God is love, and He 
desires to save all men, but man opposes his will to 
the will of God. Salvation, then, depends upon the 
attitude of the individual. The Quakers contributed 
their thought that revelation is continuous, and that 
God is the spiritual life and inner environment of all 
seeking and obedient souls, and that man should be 
guided by an inner illumination, the inner light. 

In England, James Relly extended Wesley’s 
emphasis on the love of God to its logical limits, and 
declared that since God loved all men, all men would 
be saved. This universalism was a protest against 
extremes of doctrine which shocked the fundamental 
sentiments of the awakened human soul. It was an 
ancient protest, as old as Christian theology itself. 
Origen had advanced it. Others had accepted it. 
The liveliest debates which the doctrine of universal 
salvation precipitated occurred in America, and it 
was here that a denomination was organized and 
called the Universalist Church. | 

Unitarian doctrines had prevailed in England for 
many years, but in America a denomination was 
established. The Unitarians emphasized the philan- 
thropic nature of Christianity, the rights of man 
especially in cherishing and proclaiming religious 
ideas, and applied the critical spirit to the biblical 
literature. They made a complete break with the 
prevailing theology, and exalted human values. The 
German scholars had been working for years upon 
the Greek texts of the New Testament, and the re- 
sults were published in many volumes which ocea- 
sioned the utmost alarm among the conservatives in 
the church. The advances of science during a thou- 
sand years while opposed by the church both Catholic 
and Protestant, did not attract popular notice until 
the nineteenth century. Then Darwin, Huxley, New- 
ton, and many others published their opinions in 
favor of evolution, and the conflict of science with 
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theology became pronounced. Sociology was in- 
troduced into the college curriculums, and eager 
young people filled with intense sympathy attempted 
to apply the teachings of Jesus to the problems con- 
fronting society—the problems of poverty, of disease, 
of unemployment, of eugenics, of education, of in- 
dustrial relationships, of international peace, and of 
inter-racial understanding. The fruitage of these 
efforts to ameliorate the unhappy conditions of mil- 


* lions of human beings and to create a social life in 


which the individual received justice and help is 
evident in the multitudinous agencies now at work to 
promote health and knowledge and friendship and 
justice. We can not escape the conviction that the 
direction in which Protestantism has moved and is 
now moving is away from ecclesiasticism and towards 
Jesus. He lived two thousand years ago, but his 
ideals, his compassion, his simplicity, remain to inspire 
us, and our endeavors after the spiritual life, our 
struggles to establish peace, justice, and love, are in 
harmony with our conception of his way. 

To-day the Protestant Church is divided into 
two general divisions, the fundamentalist and the 
liberal. On the one hand there are millions who 
accept the church asit is and asit has been, and who 
do not care much about dogmas, but who nevertheless 
distrust any changes. These masses of people are 
led by a few bold, intelligent, and eloquent preachers 
who champion the theology of Nicea and Constan- 
tinople, the views of Calvin and Bryan. The emphasis 
is placed upon belief in the creeds as essential to sal- 
vation, the rejection of the results of biblical criticism, 
and the repudiation of the findings of science, es- 
pecially evolutionary science. 

The liberals, on the other hand, have accepted 
the results of biblical scholarship, have made their 
peace with science, have reinterpreted the creeds or 
rejected them, and have placed the emphasis upon 
right conduct, the practise of love, and the rehabilita- 
tion of a war-torn world. They have set themselves 
to the task of outlawing war, bringing industrial 
peace to pass, cleansing the social order, and estab- 
lishing the kingdom of heaven on the earth. 

We may gather from the review of the rise, 
spread, division, and progress of Christianity that the 
entire movement is most complex, that the heretics 
have always been the leaven that leavened the whole 
lump, and that both within and without the ecclesias- 
tical organization, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
there has been a movement of individuals and of 
organizations which has been called “The Church of 
the Spirit.” We may also observe that the direction 
in which Protestantism moves is away from eccle- 
siastical control towards larger freedom, greater in- 
terest in this world, the here and the now, and the 
salvation of individuals by the salvation of society. 
This salvation is not magical, but is social, and at the 
heart of this, as of all other heresies, we find Jesus 
or Nazareth. 

When you place an open Bible in the hands of the 
people a revolution may be expected. Protestantism 
has done that, and the liberals in religion welcome 
the changes that occur, while the strictly orthodox 
are dismayed by the results. 

Taken as a whole the heresies and heretics have 


emphasized the mora] and spiritual nature of religion 
instead of the sacramental, and have revealed the in- 
timate rélation existing between religion and our 
daily life. Greater honesty, purity, sincerity, sim- 
plicity, love, and service are products of these move- 
ments. Toleration in matters of belief, freedom of 
worship, democratic forms of government—the here- 
tics have assisted man to obtain these. 

Peabody writes: “Among the many causes of 
division which have perplexed and distressed Chris- 
tians one issue has become of late increasingly con- 
spicuous, and creates the most definite, and perhaps 
the only distinct, line of cleavage.. It runs between 
those who are primarily concerned with Christianity 
as an institution and those who find its essential 
character in an experience; between dogmatic Chris- 
tianity and spiritual Christianity; between the church 
of authority, and what may be loosely defined as the 
church of the Spirit.”’ (‘“The Church of the Spirit,’ 
pels) 

The Conclusion 

According to the ultra-conservative definition 
Christianity would have to be identified with Roman 
Catholicism. The fact is that every sect from the 
Manichean to the Millennial Dawn has called itself 
Christian, and that the varieties of views included 
within Christianity are as numerous and as widely 
divergent as those of Origen and Tertullian, of Luther 
and Socinus, of the Quakers and the Anglicans, of the 
Roman Catholics and the Unitarians, of the Baptists 
and the Christian Scientists. ‘The main current of 
organized Christianity and the ‘subterranean stream’ 
which ‘gushes up intermittently’ are alike channels 
for the water of life. The witness of the Spirit may 
be found on the altar of the church of authority. 
Mysticism may flower from ecclesiasticism. No state- 
ment of the situation is more unqualified than that of 
the Catholic mystic, Evelyn Underhill: ‘When we 
look into history we see the life of the Spirit, even 
from its crudest beginnings, closely associated with 
two movements. First, with a tendency to organize 
it In communities or churches, living under special 
sanctions and rules. Next, with the tendency of its 
greatest, most arresting personalities either to revolt 
from these organisms or to reform, rekindle them from 
within. So that the institutional life of religion per- 
sists in spite of its own constant tendency to stiffen 
and lose fervor, and the secessions, protests, or renewals 
which are occasioned by its greatest sons.’ ’’ (Peabody 
as above, p. 81.) 

Some liberals think that Universalism is a broader 
and better name than Christian because they have 
in mind all of the worst aspects of events and persons 
prominent in the history of the general movement 
called Christianity. They forget that Universalism, 
as we know it, is a product of essentially Christian 
thought and feeling, and that the New Testament 
is the source-book of our faith. Of course, if in- 
dividuals and groups reject the historicity of Jesus, 
and refuse to find in his teachings guidance and help, 
and take a further step and declare disbelief in God 
im any sense in which the term may legitimately be 
used, such individuals and groups would not be en- 
titled to the use of the term Christian. They are 
not Christian—they are something else. 
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Christianity is one of the great world religions. 
It seems to be peculiarly adapted to Western minds, 
but is now penetrating all sections of the world. 
To exclude from Christianity any of the movements 
which owe their impulse to the influence of Jesus is an 
arbitrary action, not justified by the history of the 
religion. 

“Medieval mystics speak across the centuries to 
modern Protestants; a teacher like Emerson, standing 
quite beyond the limits of the church, may restore 
the spiritual confidence of Christians; and behind all 
these varied interpreters of the religious life, with 
their diverse experiences blending in a common con- 
fession, stands the figure of a Nazarene teacher, with 
summons to repentance and his vision of a kingdom 
of God. Renewal of loyalty to this convincing Master 
brings to many a responsive life a happy sense of 
spiritual emancipation, and it turns with a tranquil 
joy from the discordant controversies of the church of 
authority to the richer harmonies of the church of the 
Spirit.”” (Peabody, as above, p. 37.) 

Universalists, as a group, cherish belief in God, 
accept the leadership of Jesus, regard his ethical teach- 
ings as supreme, and attempt to afpply his way to the 
daily round. To say that the Universalists have done 
nothing theologically because they have not had 
scholars of universal fame, or books of world-wide 
standing, is to ignore the contribution that has been 
the essential teaching of Universalism, namely, that 
love is at the heart of the universe, and that this love 
will ultimately triumph in every soul and throughout 
the world. Others had taught that God is love, but 
only Universalists carried the doctrine through to its 
logical application. 

In all these attitudes Universalists are eminently 
Christian, and, like other free religionists, are to be 
numbered among those who are identified with the 
Church of the Spirit. 

Christianity, of course, is a term applied to an 
entire civilization, and much odium attaches to the 
term because weaker peoples consider that they have 
been ruthlessly exploited by Christians. But to judge 
Christianity by political, social, and individual mis- 
takes, injustice, and crimes, is only to indicate how 
far from measuring up to the ideals of Christianity are 
the nations which call themselves Christian. It is not 
an indictment of Christianity, but of people who have 
failed to practise what their religious system requires. 

The fact that the churches are conservative or 
liberal, or that individuals dislike churches, is not a 
sufficient reason for surrendering the name Christian. 
Christianity is not a church, a creed, or a philosophy. 
It uses churches, writes creeds, and develops philos- 
ophies, but it is essentially a life. Fosdick writes that 
the experience of Jesus is repeatable, and it is the liv- 
ing of his kind of life that determines that a man is a 
Christian. Christianity embraces every individual and 
every sect which acknowledges the leadership of Jesus. 
Universalists are as much entitled to be called Chris- 
tians as Lutherans, Methodists, or Roman Catholics. 

Who wouldn’t be a Christian? Jesus, Paul, 
Origen, Ulfila, Ambrose, Francis, Luther, Wesley, 
Penn, Ballou, Channing, Emerson, Lincoln, Clara 
Barton, E. H. Chapin, Thomas J. Sawyer, and hosts 
without number, either as members of churches or as 


servants of humanity, were called Christians, and no 
man or woman needs to be ashamed to be ranked with 
these. 

Finally, it may be stated that there is no histori- 
cal, no ethical, no religious, no theological, reason why 
Universalism should not be included within, the mean- 
ing of the word Christianity. 

* * * 
OWEN D. YOUNG RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of directors of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, at the opening of the sixty-fourth Con- 
vocation of the University of the State of New York. 

The presentation of Mr. Young was made by Regent 
Walter Guest Kellogg. Mr. Kellogg said: 

“Mr. President: I present to you for the degree of doctor of 
laws, Ower D. Young—farmer, lawyer, student of books and 
men, captain of industry, statesman, a national figure, an inter- 
national figure. ; 

“A doer of things, big things, yet a doer in embryo—for he 
has only begun. Bigger things await. I speak of him not for 
what he has done, but for what he is. The Vanhornesville farm 
which bore him still claims him for its own. The tang of the soil 
sticks to him. His bigness grew slowly in a rich soil, far from 
cities. A patient country man, slow moving, among the great 
of earth; a country man because he knows and understands his 
countrymen. He approaches a seething volcano calmly as if it 
were his after-dinner pipe. He never overspeaks, never oyer- 
emphasizes. Nothing excites him. He thinks, and all that he 
says bears the rare impress of deliberate thought. Among the 
public men of to-day he stands conspicuous for basic common 
sense. He is never afraid; he thinks the thing out and it is all 
so plain, so clear, so simple. Another countryman, an inch or so 
taller, had the same way of speaking, years ago. I present Owen 
Young for what he is—a man of integrity, of character, whose 
common sense is fired with a splendid vision of things as they 
are, and as they are to be.”’ 

As a choice bit of literature and a glowing compliment to a 
man who has made a record of integrity and success in business 
and whose outstanding achievements on national and interna- 
tional commissions in days of world stress, commend us to the 
language used by Regent Kellogg in the presentation of Owen 
D. Young to the president of the Board of Regents, Frank P. 
Graves, who conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws.— 
Cobleskill Index. ; 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Blessedness of Ignorance 


I stood upon the Battlefield of Bull Run, and I said, I 
have heard all my life that this battle was Badly planned, and 
that it was Shamefully lost, but of late they tell me that this 
was not the case. So I shall see for myself. 

And when I had seen, I said, General MeDowell planned 
this battle well, and fought it well, and he was a gallant and a 
misjudged soldier; but it is better for an officer to win a battle 
in a way that the methods of the books do not advise than to 
lose a battle in the right way. 

And I said, General McDowell had this battle as good as 
won, and the Confederates were sure that they were whipped; 
but a little bunch of raw rebels that held an important position 
had not sense enough to retreat when by all the rules of war they 
should have done so. And other rebels, ashamed of retreating, 
fell in beside them. Therefore was the Battle of Bull Run won 
by defeated men who were too green to know that they were 
defeated. 

And I said, A man may learn almost anything from almost 
any Event in History, so varied be its Possible Implications, but 
I am learning the Value of Ignorance:of the time to give up the 
Fight. For there be times when Ignorance is not only Bliss but 
Victory. 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


1432. Miss Alice M. Moore, Moore’s Mills, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

Simon C. and Elizabeth Moore. 

1433. W. A.C. U.C.’s of Cumberland Chapel, R. I. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. M. Carpenter. 

1434. Edith M. Carpenter, Providence, R. I. 
Harriet Taft Lee. 

1435-1444. First Universalist Church, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Mr. Emery Bemis. 

1445-1454. First Universalist Church, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Mrs. Emery (Cordelia Stockwell) Bemis. 

1455-1464. First Universalist Church of Lyndonville, Vt. 
Mrs. Nancy Ranney. 


1465. Mrs. Geo. Inness Jr., Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
George Ellsworth Greenley. 
1466. Mrs. Geo. Inness Jr., Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
George Inness Ellsworth. 
1467. Mrs. J. M. Tilden, Detroit, Michigan. 
Joseph Mayo Tilden. 
1468. Mrs. Carrie A. Pitts, Nunda, N. Y. 
Capt. James Townsend Pitts. 
1469. Mrs. J. S. Leonard, Stockbridge, Vt. 
Mrs. H.L. Durkee. 
1470. First Universalist Sunday School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Julia Joy Stetson. 
1471. Universalist Social Benevolent Society, Church of the 
Redeemer, Hartford, Ct. 
Mrs. S. Tudor Bissell. 
1472. Miss Hattie Smith Parsons, Rockport, Mass. 
1473. Robert M. Lowe, Rockport, Mass. 
1474. Mrs. Ethel S. Jadwin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1475. Woman’s Alliance, Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1476. White Memorial Universalist Sunday School, Concord, 
INZ HL. 
1477. Universalist Sunday School, Harrisville, R. I. 
1478. Rev. A. M. Soule, Mrs. Frances S. Knapp, Meldon H, 
: Soule, Bertha F. Soule. 
Mrs. Amelia H. Soule. 
1479. Harriette M. Webster, Galesburg, Ill. 
James Edwin Webster. 
1480. The Enterprise Club, First Universalist Church, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Mrs. Lucy Sophia Rice. 
1481. The Enterprise Club, First Universalist Church, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Rev. Abram Conklin. 
1482. The Enterprise Club, First Universalist Church, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
The Enterprise Club. 
1483. The Enterprise Club, First Universalist Church, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Rev. Edward Butler Saunders. 
1484. The Enterprise Club, First Universalist Church, Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 
Early members of the Enterprise Club—Mrs. Grace 
Holmes Bennett, Mrs. Sadie Joyce Welch, Mrs. 
Emma Goodrich Humes, Mrs. Lucy Brown Derby. 
1485-1490. Nelson Stevens, Standing Stone, Pa. 
Mrs. Ann S, Stevens. 
1491-1494. Nelson Stevens, Standing Stone, Pa. 
1495. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Bailey, Reading, Pa. 
: Rev. Giles Bailey. 


1496. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Bailey, Reading, Pa. 
Mrs. Mercy Bassett Bailey. 
1497. Vesta Keach, Table Grove, IIl. 
Blanche Haney Norton. 
1498. Mrs. C. M. Parke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. M. Parke. 
1499. Warren E. White, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Flora L. White. ee 
1500. Danvers Universalist Mission Circle, Danvers, Mass. 
Mrs. Caroline Ropes Dow. 
1501. Women’s Alliance, All Souls Church, Braintree, Mass. 
Mrs. Hattie A. Gage. 
1502. Mrs. Silas R. Morse, Atlantic City, N. J. i! 
Melvin R. Morse. 
1503. Family of Mrs. Eliza Farwell Goodale, Leominster, Mass. 
Mrs. Eliza Farwell Goodale. 
1504. Universalist Church School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
James McGee, Jr. 
1505. A.C. Ewen, Franklin, Mass. 
Ahnes Ewen. 
1506. Mrs. Alice R. B. Perin, Woonsocket, R. I. 
John Porter Perin. 
1507. E. C. Witham, Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. H. C. Hamilton, 
Dorchester, Mass.; B. B. Witham, Cumberland - 
Mills, Me. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. N. Witham. 
1508. First Universalist Sunday School, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Miss Effie Danforth. 
1509. Church of the Mediator Mission Circle, Providence, R. I. 
; Mrs. Sarah J. Farnum. 
1510. Clara L. Lee, Woonsocket, R. I. 
1511. Eugene C. Myrick, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Julia Eveleth Myrick. 
1512. The Mission Circle, Newark, N. Y. 
Newark Universalist Church. 
1513. William E. Mitchell, Harrisville, R. I. 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
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Eunice Mitchell. 
(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


scaekade Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


EXPLOIT ‘‘HARMONY’” OR BE LET OUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is so much that is non-controversial, why should the 
editor let so much discord creep into the Leader? We should 
strive for harmony. With his talents he could be one of the 
most popular editors'in the country if he would stick to subjects 
Universalists agree on. As it is I would not be surprised to see 
him let out... 

A Grieved Well Wisher. 


* * 
BAPTISTS ENJOY THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We want to renew our subscription, if for no other reason 
than that our Baptist neighbors enjoy it so much, and pronounce 
it the best denominational paper in print to-day. 

We, too, enjoy every issue. We find ourselves learning more 
of our church history. We are becoming acquainted with the 
leaders of our church. We simply revel in those enchanting 
trips—casual and carefree—and—yes—we enjoy the ‘‘Reactions 
of the Readers,’’ although we are tempted to suggest heading 
this department with ‘‘The Articles of Faith.’”’ Letters like the 
one the little lady wrote about the uses of cranberries are most 
refreshing. 

All kind wishes for the New Year. 

L. Gertrude Prosser. 


Lansing, Michigan. 
* * 


GENEROUS WORDS FROM OHIO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
It certainly is a fine paper, and life would not be the same 
without it. May success crown your efforts. 
Mary P. Scott. 
Milford, Ohio. 
* * 


ILLINOIS ALSO CHEERS US ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wouldn’t think of getting along without the Leader. It 
seems like an old friend, and certainly improves with age. How 
I would love to meet the editor and shake his hand. He has 
shown himself to be a Christian gentleman in every sense of the 
word. Long may he and Dr. Marshall continue the good work. 

Mrs. A. F. Walbridge. 

Marseilles, Ill. 

* * 
GENERALLY ENJOYS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We both enjoy the Christian Leader so much and I am always 
disappointed when it does not come at regular time. 

Mrs. E. Berger. 


Durham, N.C. 


* * 
HERE, CANDIDE, TAKE THIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Candide finds the dictionary ‘‘strangely unsatisfactory’’ at 
times—this being one of the times—and asks: “‘What are ‘the 
doctrines and teachings of Jesus Christ?’ What constitutes a 
‘believer in and follower of Jesus Christ?’’”’ If I say that Uni- 
versalists believe in Jesus and, at least, try to follow him, he re- 
plies that that is not true. A believer in and follower of Jesus 
Christ is one who accepts the “homogeneous body of dogma’”’ 
developed in the first few centuries. ‘“‘Are we not right back,’’ 
he asks, ‘‘where we started from, right back to the usage of the 
majority of Christians during a period of nearly two thousand 
years?” ’ 

That is where he started, but the dictionary and I started 
farther back—in fact, we started at the beginning, with Jesus 
himself. No one is obliged to accept the interpretation of Jesus’ 
teachings put out by the theologians of fifteen hundred years 


ago. All that is known of his teachings is available to all of us, 
and we can make our own interpretations. And if we choose to 
follow him, so far as in us lies, no long dead theologian can stop us. 

Candide assumes that we must accept all of Jesus’ teach- 
ings or none. Would he say that of any other leader or teacher? 
If we accept all how can there be any progress, and if we reject 
all do we not lose much that is true and beautiful? I do not doubt 
that Jesus believed himself to be the long expected Messiah, and 
that he taught the second coming. Because I think he was mis- 
taken in that must I also believe that he was wrong when he said 
we ought to love God with all our hearts and our neighbor as 
ourselves? 

I agree with Candide that any one can call himself a Chris- 
tian who wants to. No one who does not believe that Jesus 
ever lived, and who does not want to follow him, will want to call 
himself a Christian. One who does believe in him, and tries to 
follow him, will want to, and will think that is sufficient reason 
why he should want to. 

What Candide wants is ‘‘for people to know what they mean 
and to make as clear as possible to others what they mean.’’ 
But to make clear to others implies the ability and the will to 
understand on the part of the others. The second of the five 
principles of Universalism—the spiritual authority and leader- 
ship of Jesus—is clear to me, but. apparently it is not to Candide. 
I know what I mean, and have tried to make it clear to him. 
If I have not succeeded who shall say whether the fault is mine 
or his? 

A.F., 


pene 


A MOTHER IN OUR ISRAEL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Within the past year or so some inspiring reminiscenses have 
appeared in the Leader of noble men and women who have been 
builders and workers in our Zion and have passed on to their 
deserved reward. 

And with your permission I wish to call the attention of 
our people to a very distinguished ‘‘mother in our Israel,’’ not 
because her name or deeds have been heralded before the mul- 
titudes, or solely because she was one of the sweetest spirited 
old ladies the writer ever knew, but more especially because 
she was the worthy mother and mother-in-law and grandmother- 
in-law of six distinguished Universalist ministers. She was the 
mother of the late Rey. George S. Weaver, D. D.—one of our 
most beloved preachers and pastors, and author of ‘“The Open 
Way,”’ “‘The Heart of the World,’ ‘Lives and Graves of Our 
Presidents’’—and of Andrew J. Weaver, Universalist minister 
in the West for many years. She was the mother-in-law of the 
Rey. J. H. Hartzel, D. D., one time pastor of the Universalist 
church at Buffalo, N. Y., and others, of the Rev. J. H. Chapin, 
Ph. D., long time pastor of our church at Meriden, Conn., of 
Professor Kendall of Clinton Liberal Institute, at Clinton, 
N. Y. Then her granddaughter, Edna J. Weaver, became the 
wife of the Rev. E. A. Read about the time he was pastor of the 
Universalist (her) church at Alstead, N. H. 

When the writer first knew this dear old mother in our Israel 
during his pastorate of three years—1878-1881—at Alstead, her 
name was not Weaver, she then being the widow of her second 
husband, a worthy Mr. Milliken, but the most people then knew 
her as Asenath Weaver. During the writer’s pastorate there it 
was his pleasure to receive her into the church membership and 
also to welcome her distinguished son, Dr. G. S. Weaver, and 
sons-in-law, Drs. Chapin and Hartzel, into his pulpit as well as 
the Rev. E. A. Read, who married thegranddaughter. During 
the writer’s pastorate at Alstead Dr. Chapin’s daughter, Mary, 
a very sweet and bright girl of some sixteen years, lived with her 
grandmother and was a worker in our church and Sunday school, 
as was her cousin, Bell Weaver, who was a beautiful singer. .Dr. 
Weaver had one charming daughter, Clara, who was a student in 
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the Collegiate Department of St. Lawrence University at the 
time the writer was in the theological school, and afterward she 
married Nelson Robinson of Canton, but passed on several 
years since. Dr. Weaver very much resembled his mother both 
in features and manner. 
L. F. Fortney. 
Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


ENDURING SATISFACTIONS THROUGH THE LEADER 


To the Editor of th2 Leader: 

I can not thank you enough for the enduring satisfactions 
I have had through 1928 from your religious paper. Iam enclos- 
ing my check for another subscription. I could not possibly get 
along without the Leader. I feel very strongly that your paper 
is far superior to any of the other religious weeklies. 

Some day I want to come down and call upon all of you and 
shake you by the hand individually and thank you personally. 

Believe me your satisfied and grateful subscriber and friend. 

Henry R. Scott. 
Boston, Mass, 
* * 


THE UTTER FUTILITY OF LABELS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Those of us who are more or less sympathetic with Mr. 
Spoerl’s attitude towards the name Christian heartily agree with 
the spirit of your editorial, ‘“T'wo Kinds of Liberals,’ but the 
utter futility of labels has not received any consideration. The 
name-tradition is befuddling the religious life of our times. 
Names always tend to become diffusive in meaning and divisive 
in influence. 

We should care far more about the kind of influence which 
our lives exert than about the name that is given us. Out here 
the name Christian is virtually monopolized by the Disciples or 
Campbellites, an ultra-fundamentalist sect that has insisted on 
the exclusive use of the name Christian. The others do not 
seem to mind giving it up to them. One commonly hears mem- 
bers of various other sects complaining about ‘‘the narrowness 
of those Christians’’—meaning the Campbellites. 

So far as names are concerned we are in a chaotic condition. 
So-and-so is said to be the noblest man in our town. He calls 
himself a Bahai, of a religion that grew out of Islam and has no 
Christian traditions. In school the children are told that there 
are 550 million Christians in the world. One hardly knows 
whether to treat this labeling as funny or pathetic. 

Yet there is a religion without a name that is asserting itself 
everywhere in the world and creating a new sense of human unity. 
It is making a new line of cleavage that runs, not between nations 
and between religions and churches, but through nations and 
through religions and churches. To try to apply the term Chris- 
tian to this great invisible world church but creates confusion of 
thought; and yet this new religion is fundamentally the religion 
which Jesus preached. 

Everywhere there is revolt against the factitious sectarian- 
ism that now exists and that thrives on a devotion to labels. 
There is a new organic alignment coming, and I do not think 
that such a unity will be brought about through the community 
church movement, although that may help a little; nor will it 
come through the efforts to unite Christendom on the basis of 
the Nicene Creed, although that, too, may help a little. I, too, 
can accept Jesus as the Christ of God, with the reservation that 
there have been and are still many such Christs of God. I can 
fellowship also with the Humanists, though I have a very firm 
faith in a God of my own faith, for the just shall live by his own 
faith. That God has been revealed to me by man and only by 
man. “Great is the mystery of human goodness—God manifest 
in the flesh.’’ So ‘‘only in Christ’? is God made known to me, 
for the only God I see is a God incarnate. My faith then is 
homocentric first, in order to be theocentric; as Jesus’ religion 
was homocentric and judged all institutions by their human 
usefulness. In that sense, and with deep sincerity, I can repeat 
the words, “God of God; Light of Light; Very God of Very 
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God; Begotten not Made; being of one nature with the Father.”’ 
And yet there are many who hold essentially the same faith that 
I do who would object to the manner in which I express it by 
words or symbols. The faith itself is the supreme thing. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


* * 


PRINCIPAL MOTON SENDS HIS ANNUAL SUMMARY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following concerning lynchings for the past 
years as compiled by Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research. I find there were nine persons lynched 
in 1928. This is seven less than the number sixteen for 1927, 
twenty-one less than the number thirty for 1926, eight less than 
the number seventeen for 1925 and seven less than the number 
sixteen for 1924. Six of the persons lynched were taken from the 
hands of the law, one from jail and five from officers of the law 
outside of jails. 

There were twenty-four instances in which officers of the 
law prevented lynchings. Three of these were in Northern 
states and twenty-one in Southern states. In twenty-three of 
the cases the prisoners were removed or the guards augmented 
or other precautions taken. In one other instance, armed force 
was used to repel the would-be lynchers. Fourteen white men, 
one white woman and twenty-five Negro men were thus saved 
from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the nine persons lynched eight were Negroes and one 
white (Mexican). The offenses charged were: murder, two; 
rape, two; wounding men in altercation, two; killing officers of 
the law, three. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Louisiana, two; Mississippi, three; 
Missouri, one; New Mexico, one; Texas, two. 

. R. R. Moton. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
* * 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MURRAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: ) 

Having noticed the “Life of John Murray’’ by Irene C. Rees 
advertized in the Leader I think perhaps some of the editors or 
readers might be interested if I would tell of a book I have. It 
is a book about the same man mentioned above. On the title 
page it reads thus: “Records of the life of the Rev. John Murray, 
Late Minister of the Reconciliation, and Senior Pastor of the 
Universalists Congregated in Boston. Written by Himself. 
To which is added a brief continuation to the Closing Scene. 
Third edition, with Notes and Remarks by Rev. L. S. Everett.’ 

It was published in Boston in 1831, by Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon and Waitt & Dow. The first preface was dated Boston, 
May 2, 1816. The third preface dated Aug. 1, 1831. In the 
front of the book there is a picture of Mr. Murray. 

This book was given to my grandfather, Jeremiah Richards, 
by his brother-in-law, Josiah Talbot, in Maine some time be- 
tween 1831 and 1837. The book contains quite an extended 
account of Mr. Murray’s boyhood and young manhood. It 
tells about losing his first wife and child, and how dark and 
gloomy the world looked to him. Tells of the friendship of 
J ohn Wesley and his father, and of hearing Wesley preach many 
times. It also speaks of George Whitefield and of Mr. Relly, 
who preached Universalism. The book tells of Murray’s coming 
to America in despair, how he happened to go to Mr. Potter’s, 
and gives some of the conversation with Potter. Later he was 
preacher in Gloucester, Boston and other places. In Boston 


he preached on Bennet Street, in Faneuil Hall, ete. 


é T.E. Richards. 
Newcastle, Ind. 


We are glad that our friend has this interesting old book. 
Most of our ministers who have the book preserve their copies 
with care. In our headquarters library we have three different 
editions of this work. 


The Editor. 
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CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 

Recently the Christian Century pub- 
lished an editorial dealing with a question 
which had arisen in the mind of one of its 
staff when Bishop McConnell was elected 
to the presidency of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
most important position of leadership in 
Protestant America. What will it do to 
Bishop McConnell? the writer asked. 
Probably the reaction of most people who 
know Dr. McConnel! was similar to my 
own, a rejection of the question as absurd. 
If there is one spokesman of Christianity 
in the United States to-day whom criticism 
can not deflect from a chosen path, whom 
no one could influence by flattery or silence 
by threats, it is Bishop McConnell. (Of 
course I do not mean that there is only one 
or that there is doubt about there being 
even one!) Our contemporary need not be 
alarmed; either Bishop McConnell will 
exercise an effective leadership or he will 
not stay long in office; the alternative that 
he may contentedly take on the color of 
his surroundings is unthinkable. There 
will, of course, be limits to what even he 
can make of the Federal Council, but the 
limits will be found in the weakness of the 
men from amongst whom he must secure 
his co-operative co-workers, not in his own 
strength of purpose. 

Not many men in any one age combine 
the qualities which are united in this leader. 
So broad is his own basis of fellowship 
that one hesitates to mention his particular 
affiliation; he belongs to the Church Uni- 
versal. He is a fearless prophet, never 
hesitating to expose iniquity, voicing the 
needs of those who can not speak for 
themselves, supporting unpopular causes. 
Yet he has the gift of working with others 
and winning the ardent loyalty of men 
whom he overshadows, and he has just 
been sent to one of the most difficult posts 
in Methodism, that of the resident bishop 
of the New York area. He is well trained 
in philosophy and theology, and meets 
scholars on their own ground with com- 
plete understanding, if not with great orig- 
inality. He is not always great in the pul- 
pit, but he is always interesting, compell- 
ing attention by his simplicity of purpose 
and definiteness of illustration; there is 
never any doubt what it is that he wants 
his hearers to understand. 

Generally, perhaps too often, we keep 
such tributes till a man is taken from the 
generation he has served. But when a new 
book appears from Bishop McConnell’s 
pen we recall what he is and what it means 
that so forceful a leader is chosen for high 
office in these difficult days. His latest 
book* contains lectures he delivered at 


*Humanism and Christianity. By 
Francis J. McConnell. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 
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Newton Theological Institution in 1927 . 
He does not give extended treatment to 
any one theme, but passes in review a 
number of problems facing the churches 
to-day and gives us his conviction and his 
hope. We can imagine the interest with 
which the students heard these lectures; 
it is no criticism of them to say that they 
were probably more striking as heard than 
they are as read, for there has been no 
attempt made to change their form, and 
even colloquialisms remain to sustain the 
effect of informality. 

The thesis of the lectures is that in one 
form or another the emphasis upon human 
worth is central in the Christian system 
of thought and values. Behind the chang- 
ing attitudes of the Christian Church 
towards the world there has been a con- 
stant desire to conserve the highest moral 
and spiritual interests of mankind. Some- 
times the Church has inculeated the duty 
of men to take the world just about as 
they find it and to make of it the best 
possible use. This has involved adjust- 
ments to an existing order, a recognition 
of the claims of the natural and instinctive 
side of life. At such times the distinction 
between secular and sacred has been all 
but obliterated, but this has been for the 
quite legitimate purpose of adjusting man 
to his world. Then it has been seen that 
such an attitude endangers some of life’s 
goods, and the Church has taken up an 
attitude of militant warfare with the 
world. Again the intent has been conser- 
vation of man’s highest interests, but too 
often the Church has combated the world 
with the world’s own weapons. At yet 
other times the Church has counseled with- 
drawal from the world; monasticism in 
various forms has expressed this mood. 
The legitimate intent in this has been simi- 
lar to that of institutions of learning which 
maintain some scholars in the pursuit of 
truth for its own sake and independently 
of practical rewards. But this policy of 
withdrawal has been costly, for “the world 
has a way of taking deep revenge on him 
who seeks to ignore it altogether.’’ With- 
drawal, even of the kind seen in the modern 
emphasis upon worship and artistry in the 
conduct of worship, must be scrutinized 
constantly and brought to the test of its 
consequences. There is an esthetic wor- 
ship, aided by lovely windows and rich 
organ-tones, which is unfortunately ‘‘com- 
patible with utter indifference to many of 
the Christian ethical essentials.’’ Finally, 
the Church has been possessed of mis- 
sionary zeal. Despite her mistakes, the 
Church has in this been inspired by pro- 
found concern for human values. 

Summing up these tendencies, which 
have found expression in great historical 
movements, now one being dominant, now 
another, Bishop McConnell tells us that 
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the actual doings of the Church through 
the centuries “‘at least hint at a recognition 
of the worth of men as men.”’ This is 
surely a modest statement, and there is 
so much that may be said on the other 
side that there is virtue in its modesty. 

Bishop McConnell appears now and 
then to be rather more optimistic than 
the facts warrant. When he says, for in- 
stance, that ‘‘even in the periods when 
the Church insisted upon sharp lines of 
division between the saved and the un- 
saved, she usually found a way of claiming 
all the good men as citizens of the kingdom 
of heaven,’’ we wonder whether the word 
usually is at all justified. Elsewhere, as 
at the top of page 37, the word always 
creeps in with as little apparent justifica- 
tion. But an incident of the Lausanne Con- 
ference is related which gives Dr. McCon- 
nell some ground for optimism. Bishop 
Gore, the Anglo-Catholic, reminded the 
Conference that there were many persons 
outside of all churches*who must never- 
theless be counted as belonging to the body 
of Christ, avowing his own belief that many 
who call themselves agnostics and even 
atheists show by their self-sacrificing de- 
votion to truth that they have the Spirit 
of Christ and are therefore of the Church 
of Christ. “Everybody at the conference, 
outside of a meager minority, knew that 
Bishop Gore was merely stating aloud 
what churchmen had from the beginning 
been convinced of in the depths of their 
souls.” “Christianity simply will not 
throw anything good away. Somehow or 
other Christianity has to make place for 
genuine human worth.’’ 

One chapter discusses the prevailing ten- 
dency to estimate all theories and all insti- 
tutions by their practical consequences, 
and in the course of this the problem of 
Christian unity is illuminatingly dealt 
with. The divisions into which Christen- 
dom has shattered itself are to be judged, 
Bishop McConnell believes, by the test 
“as to whether they beget a spirit of hate 
or of discord which contradicts the ideal 
of brotherhood.’’ But we should remem- 
ber that there is a justification for denom- 
inationalism. ‘Some ideas have been 
brought to their best effectiveness as 
groups of religious specialists, so to speak, 
have developed them to extremes.’’ “In 
spite of the excesses to which denomina- 
tionalism has run some way will always 
have to be found in a united church to 
continue the functions now conceived of 
as a duty of the separate organizations. 
Increase of size and quality in human life 
means increasing diversity, and diversity 
means division for discussion, at least. . . . 
We are surely within sight of the day, 
however, when the differences should be 
differences inside ofa federation,£for on 
the inside there is more chancefoffarticu- 
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lating the differences into some measure 
of co-operation.”’ 

A chapter on Christian Intolerance gives 
Bishop McConnell an opportunity to make 
an important and valid distinction, that 
between tolerance towards persons and 
tolerance (in the sense of indifference) 
towards ideas and institutions which we 
believe to be detrimental to human life at 
its best. His apologetic for Christian mis- 
sions is based on this distinction. Towards 
persons there is happily a growing tol- 
erance. But why should tolerance be ex- 
tended to instruments? ‘‘In practical con- 
cerns in civilized communities we no longer 
tolerate instruments whose social harmful- 
ness is apparent, no matter how sacred 
some of these instruments may seem. A 
poet once sang most touchingly of the Old 
Oaken Bucket. . . . No amount of poetic 
devotion would be likely to convince any 
intelligent present-day community that the 
water supplies in populous centers should 
depend upon the old-fashioned well.’’ We 
are ‘justified in intolerance towards all 
ecclesiastical methods and instruments 
which fall short of our ideal. ““The very 
sacredness of the aim of religious endeavor 
impels us to be severe towards tools, 
methods, organizations.’’ Similarly we are 
entitled, even obligated, to scrutinize non- 
Christian systems of life and thought. 
Non-Christian conceptions affect the daily 
life of millions, and though it be granted 
that any human problem should be ap- 
proached with decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind, this does not mean that 
-we can not point out the inadequacy, even 
the deadliness, of spiritual instruments 
cherished by people in non-Christian lands. 
“Pace to face with actualities we have to 
admit that the religious notions of non- 
Christian lands are so closely connected 
with daily human conduct as to be in part 
veritable causes of physical disease.’’ This 
comment would come amiss from many 
Western spokesmen, but Bishop McCon- 
nell has earned, by his searching criticism 
of our own religious notions, the right to 
‘speak critically of those prevailing else- 
where. 

A chapter on Jesus and vested interests 
tells us how the author himself was brought 
to read the gospels with fresh insight and 
‘gives us his own interpretation of ‘the 
events leading to the death of Jesus. We 
see a prophetic soul measuring his convic- 
tions and his hopes for his people against 
the entrenched powers which were exploit- 
ing for personal profit the great institution 
of the Temple, which was an instrument 
capable of the vastest religious service. 
‘The example of Jesus is a warrant “for 
any prophet’s standing out against any 
institution which blocks the path of the 
highest welfare of men.” 

A chapter on mysticism is chiefly in- 
teresting because it shows us how a su- 
premely practical man like the author, 
moved by a desire to do full justice to 
other religious types, seeks to understand 
‘a spiritual experience different from his 


own. It is chiefly a statement of the prac 
tical tests to which mystical experience 
should be brought, and it adds nothing to 
what has long been the testimony of the 
Society of Friends. 

Final chapters discuss certain philo- 
sophical trends of our time in the light of 
their contribution to an understanding of 
religion with its central human values. We 
are here on sure ground and there is much 
wisdom concentrated into a bri2f discus- 
sion. 

The book as a whole leaves the impres- 
sion of an active, well-furnished mind en- 
gaged in devoted service to a great cause, 
but awake to the problems which occupy 
the minds of thoughtful men who have not 
yet found satisfaction in any such service 
of ideal ends. If I were again asked, as I 
was asked recently, by an intelligent man 
brought up in a foreign land without con- 
tact with Christianity, what short book 
he might consult to find a picture of what 
Christianity means to a typical leader of 
the Church in America, I should send him 
at once to McConnell’s “Humanism and 
Christianity.’’ I might doubt my judg- 
ment in calling McConnell typical, but I 
should justify myself by, saying that I wish 
he were. 

HAE B.S. 
* x. 
Understanding the Bible 
The Literary Background of the New 


Testament. By George L. Hurst. 
(Maemillan. $1.50.) 

The Background of the Bible. By 
Henry Kendall Booth. (Scribners. 


$2.00.) 

Two useful books explanatory of the 
conditions under which the Bible was pro- 
duced. The first describes the chief liter- 
ary forms familiar to New Testament 
writers and the second half of the book 
enumerates passages in non-canonical liter- 
ature which are echoed in the New Testa- 
ment. The other volume presents the re- 
sults of modern scholarship in a very read- 
able form, and throws light on the land, 
the people, and the book, the events which 
produced the records and determined their 
form, and the history of the Scriptures in 
the Church. Both are reliable in their use 
of scholarly sources; each in its own way 
is a contribution to the layman’s intelligent 
appreciation of the achievements of modern 
students of the Bible. 

HH.B.S. 
<x 
More Friendship Books 

Nothing is so fascinating as strange 
people who turn out to be challengingly 
human! Three small books off the Friend- 
ship Press this year prove it to any one 
who will read. ‘Two of these deal with 
African peoples, “The Call Drum,” by 
Entwistle and Harris (75 cents) being a 
well planned and motivated course for 
primary children, as interesting as the 
title sounds, and “Black Treasure,” by 
Basil Mathews (75 cents) being the thrill- 
ing story of the continuing fight up from 


the terrible slave days even until now to 
make personalities and not things the 
recognized African treasure. The third 
book is meant for groups of intermediate 
grade girls and boys and is a series of in- 
spirations to live projects: “Meet Your 
United States,’ by Mary Jenness ($1 or 
60 cents cloth). This book gives introduc- 
tion to migrant child laborers, southern 
mountaineers, immigrant city dwellers, 
negroes, Porto Ricans, and American 
Indians, inciting to social service with 
good, hard study as well as to world 
friendship with character training in a 
more direct sense. All three books should 
be owned by every liberal Sunday school 
that seeks to teach the brotherhood of 
man. 
Dorothy Dyar. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE AT LOWELL 


The Merrimack Conference of Uni- 
versalists and the North Middlesex..Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches will hold 
a joint session at All Souls Church, Lowell, 
Thursday, January 24, to discuss the 
question, ‘Should Universalists and Uni- 
tarians Form an Organic Union?’ Dr. 
Lorenzo D. Case is president of the 
Merrimack Valley Conference and Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell is president 
of the North Middlesex Conference and 
also executive secretary of the joint 
meeting. The program is in charge of Dr. 
Case, Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Rev. 
Isaac Smith and Mr. Elliott. 

The morning session begins at 10, with 
a song service and prayer. After business 
and resolutions there will be two addresses. 
Subject, ‘Shall the Universalist and 
Unitarian Denominations Form an Or- 
ganic Union?’’ Speakers, Rev. Frank O. 
Hall, D. D., Tufts College, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., Boston. The addresses 
will be followed by discussion. 

At 12 there will be a reception by the 
officers and ministers of the two confer- 
ences, and at 12.30 p. m. luncheon will 
be served by the women of All Souls 
Church. Tickets 50 cents. 

The afternoon program is as follows: 
1.34 p.m. A Rally for More Religion, in 
a series of twenty minute addresses on the 
following subjects: ‘‘More Religion in 
the Home,’’ Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
Boston. ‘‘More Religion in Education,’’ 
Rey. Willard A. Sperry, D. D., School 
of Theology in Harvard College. ‘More 
Religion in the Church,’’ Rev. Clarence 
Guy Robbins, D. D., Lawrence, Mass. 
“More Religion in the World-at-Large,”’ 
Rey. Albert C. Diefenbach, D. D., editor 
of the Christian Register. Closing com- 
munion services conducted by Rev. Al- 
bert Altenbern, Manchester, N. H., and 
Rey. Otto Lyding, Nashua, N. H. Dea- 
cons: Rev. Weston Attwood Cate, Nashua, 
N. H., Rev. John H. Wilson, Littleton, 
Mass., Rev. Frank Crandall, Ayer, Mass., 
Rev. Isaac Smith, Lowell, Mass. 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOULD YOU PUT IN MORE? 


The members of the Mission Circle of 
the Provincetown church are provided 
with novel mite boxes this season. Small 
jars, which originally contained cold cream, 
etc., were decorated very artistically with 
sealing wax in gay, lovely colors by Mrs. 
Clio Curley, one of our Circle, and pre- 
sented by her to the members, a gift much 
appreciated by all and which we find very 


useful. 
* * 


OF INTEREST IN RELATION TO THE 
ENDOWMENT FUND 


In June, before her death on April 12, 
1912, Clara Barton had prepared greetings 
to some of her friends. A few of these 
were signed but she was too frail to send 
them out. Four of these are available at 
ten dollars each, the money received to be 
added to the endowment fund. They have 
been given to the committee by a member 
of Miss Barton’s family. 

“The History of the Red Cross’ by 
Clara Barton contains much of interest, 
especially to those who are active in plac- 
ing the birthplace of its Founder in Amer- 
ica on a secure basis. It is useful to those 
who plan a ‘“‘Special Thank Offering’”’ to 
this fund because of service rendered 
stricken localities by. Miss Barton herself. 
A copy of the book is available to our 
workers. and will be loaned for a limited 
period of one month to any one desiring it. 
Address W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


A RECIPE FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


With the permission of Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education 
in the First Universalist Church, Congress 
Square, Portland, Maine, I am giving you 
a “Recipe for a Happy New Year,” which 
she used on the church calendar of Dec. 30, 
1928: 

“Take twelve fine, full-grown months, 
see that these are thoroughly free from old 
memories of bitterness, rancor, hate and 
jealousy; cleanse them completely from 
every clinging spite; pick off all specks of 
pettiness and littleness; in short, see that 
these months are freed from all the past— 
have them as fresh and clean as when they 
first came from the great storehouse of 
Time. 

“Cut these months irito thirty or thirty- 
one equal parts. This batch will keep for 
just one year. Do not attempt to make 
up the whole batch at one time (so many 
persons spoil the entire lot in this way), 
but prepare one day at a time, as follows: 

“Into each day put twelve parts of 
faith, eleven of patience, ten of courage, 
nine of work (some people omit this in- 
gredient and spoil the flavor of the rest), 
eight of hope, seven of fidelity, six of 
liberality, five of kindness, four of. rest 


(leaving this out is like leaving the oil out 
of the salad—don’t do it), three of prayer, 
two of meditation, and one well-selected 
resolution. If you have no conscientious 
scruples, put in about a teaspoonful of 
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good spirits, a dash of fun, a pinch of folly, 
a sprinkling of play, and a heaping cupful 
of good humor. 

“Pour into the whole love ad libitum, 
and mix with a vim. Cook thoroughly in 
a fervent heat; garnish with a few smiles 


and a sprig of joy; then serve with quiet- . 


ness, unselfishness, and cheerfulness, and 
a Happy New Year is a certainty.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


AN INDIAN LOOKS AT MISSIONS 
Howard Davis Spoerl 


One of the most unusual and striking 
opportunities to learn some of the plain 
truth about an Eastern view of Occidental 
enterprise was afforded recently when a 
Mr. Kurashi, an Hast Indian, addressed 
a group of Universalist. young people in 
Detroit. Sympathetic and friendly, but 
disapproving, the speaker gave an unusu- 
ally clear exposition of the mission situa- 
tion in India, as seen by many of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The first criticism of Indian missions 
was aimed at the entire philosophy of 
Christian missionary endeavor. For one 
thing, there is nothing new to the Indian 
in Christianity so far as its ethical teach- 
ing—regarded by him as the only thing 
worth considering—is concerned. For, 
as most of us are aware, the ancient sacred 
writings of the Orient played a large part 
in the development of the ethics of Chris- 
tianity. Thus to an impartial observer in 
India (Mr. Kurashi was originally a Mo- 
hammedan, not a Hindu), the idea of 
bringing back a ‘‘revised version’’ of their 
own moral philosophy by means of mis- 
sions is highly absurd. 

A very significant criticism of the mis- 
sion idea was stressed greatly, being the 
point that so far as the ethical teachings 
of Jesus are concerned so-called Christian 
peoples have never made a general and 
marked success of their Christianity. Why 
then, it is asked, do not the Christians 
work at their own unfinished task, instead 
of expecting others to do what they them- 
selves have failed or refused to do? 

Here it becomes evident that the under- 
lying feeling is one of a kind of resentment. 
The real cause of the difficulty in the atti- 
tude toward missions is the erroneous as- 
sumption of the Christians that the In- 
dians are inferior in caliber and in civili- 
zation, and are to be pitied. ‘“Why,’’ asks 
the speaker, ‘‘should you give us schools? 
We should give you schools. Besides hav- 
ing one of the oldest civilizations, we have 
one of the richest countries in the world.’’ 
The Indian resents being regarded as back- 
ward or unprogressive, simply because his 
well-developed civilization is not expressed 
in the manner most familiar to ourselves. 

Returning to the paradox of Christians 
preaching Christianity to others and fail- 
ing to live it themselves, the idea is stated 


that to the Indian Christ is the only thing 
in Christianity of distinctive value. This 
value has a wide and strong appeal, but 
Mr. Kurashi complains that “Christianity 
has destroyed Christ for us.’’ This brings 
to mind the reported behavior of Indian 
pacifists, who are said to seize and throw 
away the arms of British officers, telling 
them to follow the teachings of Jesus! 

In short, if the rest of the world, and 
the United States in particular, wants to 
do something for India, the acceptable in- 
terest will be not an attempt to ‘‘Chris- 
tianize’’ or ‘‘civilize’’ a country thousands 
of years old, but the desire to secure jus- 
tice for India at the hands of other nations. 
Mercy and pity- are unnecessary if justice 
is granted; let justice be secured, then, if 
it seems desirable, an interchange of ideas 
may take place. 

When we think about such a discourse 
as this one, certain facts must be borne in 
mind. For one thing, the European mis- 
sionary is not always distinguished from 
the American missionary, and it is prob- 
ably the European missionary who has 
given grounds for the charges that he 
mixes in Indian politics and commerce. 
And the Indian understanding of Chris- 
tianity is bereft of the background which 
makes our religious inconsistencies at least 
comprehensible. To the Indian as to the 
American liberal, Christianity is primarily 
a scheme of morality. We must remember 
that the majority of missionaries to India 
have been of an evangelical type, believing 
Christianity to be primarily a means of 
saving souls from mortal danger. Hither 
the Indian does not understand this latter 
conception, or else he does not suppose 
that any one really takes it seriously. 
Rarely have you encountered an East In- 
dian who felt that religion contained any- 
thing. more important than morality. 

* * 


CREEDS 


How pitiful are little folk— 
They seem so very small; 
They look at stars, and think they are 
Denominational. 
Willard Wattles. 


Out of the lives of heroes and their deeds, 
Out of the miracles of human thought, 
Out of the songs of singers God proceeds, 
Out of the soul of them His soul is wrought... 
Harold Monro, 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

Jan. 13-19. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

Jan. 13-19. Rochester, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
Dr. Huntley: 

Jan. 13-19. 


New York; 


Headquarters. 
* * 


DR. HOPKINS ACCUSES US 


Rev. Robert M. Hopkins, D. D., Gen- 
eral Secretary (head man) of the World 
Sunday School Association, continually 
charges us with doing helpful work. The 
following letter, coming from the man who 
is now the most influential in religious 
education, gives us a little additional 
courage for the new year: 


New York City, Jan. 1, 1929. 
The General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church. 
Dear Sirs: 

Thank you very much for remember- 
ing me with your “Slogans for 1929.” 
They are splendid. I wish every Sunday 
school throughout the world might adopt 
them for inspiration. 

You are always doing something good 
and I am glad that you thought to share 
the results of your good deeds with me. 

With cordial good wishes for the New 
Year, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Robert M. Hopkins. 


* * 


THE REDEEMER SCHOOL, MINNE- 
APOLIS 


The school is showing a constant gain 
this year over last year in regard to at- 
tendance and collections. A matter of new 
interest is the mimeographed programs 
which we have every Sunday. The su- 
perintendent plans with me each week 
what shall be the program for Sunday 
and along about Saturday I get the pro- 
gram off the press. Some church school 
member helps in cutting and folding, and 
several of the Junior boys pass them out. 
Mr. Williams, the superintendent, feels 
that these programs save about ten min- 
utes of our valuable time each Sunday. 
From the enclosed samples, you will see 
that we follow the excellent suggestions 
which come from your Office. 

* * 


WILL YOU BE READY? 


The American Friendship Offering will 
be received on Feb. 10 or some convenient 
Sunday near that date. Its purpose is to 
secure $1,000 for the school at Suffolk, Va., 
and $300 for the Summer School at In- 
man’s Chapel, Sunburst, N. C. A con- 
certed effort on the part of all our schools 
will easily secure that sum. 

But there is a purpose behind this offer- 
ing far bigger than the raising of $1,300. 
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GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


A Book for Young Americans and 
Those Who Work with Young 
Americans 


Searching Questions in Regard 
to Religion, the Church 
and Especially Our 
Church 


Ready in January 


Designed to be sold in quantities 
for distribution to young people. 
Price seventy-five cents per copy. 
Three dollars and sixty cents for 
six. 
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Recommended by the General Sun- 
day School Association 
Sold by the Universaliss Publishing 
House | 
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This bigger purpose is the promotion of a 
genuine spirit of friendship throughout all 
our church schools. To accomplish this, 
it is important to begin right now, and to 
continue every week until Feb. 10. Let 
us get acquainted with the children and 
young people at Suffolk and Sunburst. 
Let us realize that working together for 
them will strengthen ties of friendship 
among us all. 

We have offered to your superintendent 
a poster 11x14 inches, and a package of 
leaflets and pictures. The small pictures 
may be mounted on cardboard to pass 
about among the classes. We will send 
the same things to you, if you ask for them. 
We have sent your superintendent pro- 
grams for platform lessons. If he is not 
using them, ask him why. We have four 
sets of stereopticon slides on the Suffolk 
School and one set on Sunburst. Ask 
for these well in advance. 

We are furnishing special envelopes, 
with the suggestion that each school aim 
at one hundred per cent of its membership 
as givers. Let every single pupil feel he 
has a part. 

A new leaflet has been sent to your su- 
perintendent, which includes a simple 
dialogue to be used on Feb. 10. But if it 
is used merely as something to be memo- 
rized, it won’t amount to much. It should 
be an expression of lessons taught, and 
may be changed or enlarged to fit the 
pupils participating. 

Dear friends, won’t you begin now to 
make this American Friendship project a 


vital thing for your pupils? A few minutes 
every Sunday, or, better still, a week-day 
session for the study of literature and pic- 
tures, will enrich the lives of our children, 
and increase the total of American Friend- 
ship. + 


* * 


THE SUBURBS ARE OURS 


The managers of the school at Norway, 
Maine, understand that the young people 
growing up in the outlying districts have 
need of moral and religious training. They 
also acknowledge some responsibility in 
the matter. Each week they send out a 
bus which brings in from eighteen to 
twenty pupiis. ‘What extravagance!’’ 
some one will exclaim. Not so. The cost 
is only a dollar a trip, or two dollars a week, 
and the driver is exceedingly glad to get 
the business. 

irk 


AS AN ATTORNEY SEES IT 


“The modern church needs a new 
challenge; it is too comfortable now. 
Religious education has been a subsidiary 
thing in most churches, while too much 
time has been spent in keeping sewing 
circles and the like going. To take chil- 
dren beyond the parish and give them a 
spiritual interpretation of life should be 
the real adventure of the church, and its 


major enterprise.’’— United States Attorney 
Tuttle of New York City. 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Nashua, N. H., reports nine new pupils. 
It also reports a new superintendent, Mr. 
Chester Andrews, who takes up his work 
with enthusiasm. 


Superintendent Johnson, at Cambridge, 
Mass., makes the slogan doubly effective 
by turning on it a bright electric light 
just before the pupils read it in unison. 


Every summer our friend; Mr. Arthur 
H. Merritt, superintendent of the great 
Pilgrim church school in Dorchester, Mass., 
takes his wife and his camera and jour- 
neys to some new, interesting and difficult 
section of the world. He is now .deliver- 
ing a lecture, with about 200 slides, deal- 
ing with his visit last summer to “The 
National Parks of Canada.’’ The lecture 
is charming—and so is the lecturer. 


At the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, the Sunday school is having an 
automobile contest which is resulting in 
both promptness and increased attendance. 


Mr. Donald Hayes, of the First Uni- 
versalist Sunday school in Cambridge, 
Mass., received on the last Sunday in 
December a bar in recognition of ten 
years of perfect attendance. It is not 
unfair to believe that the instruction and 
influence of the school have contributed 
much toward making Donald the fine 
young American that he surely is. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Prescott House.— 
The Sunday school was 
never more alive and 
interesting than it is 
now. There are serious 
problems that confront 
it: two teachers are 
still needed and the 
lesson material now be- 
ing used is not satisfactory, but much has 
been happening to fill children and teachers 
with enthusiasm. For the first time, Gold- 
en Rule Sunday was observed and an offer- 
ing of $12 was received for Near East Re- 
lief. Of course the children have little 
enough to give, but must not be deprived 
of the joy of helping others on that account. 
On the previous Sunday, Miss Virginia 
Olcott, writer of children’s plays, described 
her recent travels in the Near East, and 
the children were impressed with her 
stories of Armenian children. Their small 
contributions represented real sacrifice. 
On Dec. 6 the annual Sunday school fair 
was held. The mothers of the children and 
neighbors were generous in their donations 
and purchases. The sum of $120 was 
cleared. A teachers’ meeting preceded by 
a supper was held on the 10th. It was 
devotional in spirit and was led by Miss 
Georgina Jeannerett. Monthly meetings 
of this nature will be held throughout the 
year. A junior council, consisting of a 
member of each class, has been organized 
to discuss and plan improvements. But 
the most important activity of the Sunday 
school has been the preparation and pre- 
sentation of a pageant of “The Nativity’’ 
on Wednesday evening, Dec. 21. Forty 
children in costume took the parts and 
sang the carols with great reverence. The 
pageant was directed by Miss Jeannerett, 
assisted by Miss Limmer. The choir was 
led by Miss Phyilis Moulton. The back- 
ground of the scenes was a representation 
of an altar, with trees on each side. The 
hall was crowded with a neighborhood 
audience. A theater party, given by the 
local board on Nov. 21, was attended by 
ninety-five members and friends. Neigh- 
bors of the settlement are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the work, and are 
helping through small contributions. In 
November an appeal was made to the 
neighborhood for donations to the local 
board and to Prescott House Association, 
and to the school lunch relief fund. For 
the latter purpose $27 has been received 
from two mothers’ clubs and nine indi- 
viduals, and $67.50 for general expenses 
from twenty-five neighbors. The Prescott 
Mothers’ Club made and filled 300 gay 
cretonne bags with candy, fruit, crackers, 
beads, and handkerchiefs for the old people 
on Welfare Island, just twice the number 
given by the club last Christmas. The 
Mothers’ Christmas celebration took the 


City Letter 


form of a supper; members wore gay 
colored hats and the tables were attrac- 
tively decorated. The children of the 
dramatics and dancing classes joined in 
giving their mothers a Christmas party on 
the 18th. The nursery school had a party 
of its own, and enjoyed a small tree trim- 
med by a group of eight-year-old children. 
Then there was a party for the sewing 
school on the 22d, and Santa Claus brought 
gifts to the Sunday school children on 
another day. An unexpected party was 
given to the sixty school lunch children on 
the 27th by two new friends of the settle- 
ment. Besides the good times in the 
house, the settlement was able to give re- 
lief and Christmas joy to five families, 
who through illness, unemployment and 
accident, were in distress. * * Divine 
Paternity.—The trustees of the church 
have authorized an ‘‘every member can- 
vass’’ which will be conducted in January. 
Every member and friend of the church 
will be approached and asked to subscribe 
a definite sum to be paid during the year 
1929 for running expenses. The first book 
supper was a success. The next one will 
come on the evening of Jan. 18, and the 
book to be discussed by Mr. Potter will be 
Mr. Elmer Davis’s ‘Giant Killer,’’ an 
interesting novel based on the higher 
critical version of the life of King David. 
* * The Metropolitan Alliance meet- 
ing in December was marked by the fine 
entertainment of the Newark church, a 
strong address by Mr. Potter, and the gift 
of $42 to the Sunburst Mission in North 
Carolina. The January (11th) meeting 
will be held at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. * * Middletown. — Recent 
days have been devoted to Christmas 
events, each organization enjoying a large 
measure of Christmas festivity. Church 
school Christmas is really for all the people 
—the one occasion of the year when all 
gather for a social time. This year a signal 
part of the exercises was the speaking of 
“Twas the Night before Christmas’ by a 
five-year old girl—Mary Williams. The 
Y. P. C. U. had its party on Jan. 2. This 
organization also looks forward to the com- 
ing of National President MacKinnon on 
Jan. 11. The young people joined in sup- 
plying a Christmas dinner for a very needy 
family. The Women’s Aid and Mission 
Circle made generous donations to 
another family. All organizations joined 
in giving a Scout uniform to Mr. Garland, 
our successful Scout leader. The young 
people also joined the large band of com- 
munity carol singers in the square after 
their annual candle light service. The 
men of the church with the support of the 
Ladies’ Circle will put on a supper in 
January. The Fortnightly Auxiliary is 
planning another card party late in the 
month. The young people sandwiched in 


a penny supper in the Christmas shopping 
period. We are pleased at the recent ex- 
change which brought Rev. F. P. Hunter 
of the Baptist church to our pulpit. . Mr. 
Hunter is a saintly and honored citizen 
who has long been our friend. We are also. 
joining as usual in the week of prayer, our 
church being used one night, and Mr. 
Whippen preaching on another occasion. 
Mr. Whippen will also give the course on 
“The Message and Program of the Chris- 
tian Religion” in the Community Teacher 
Training School which begins in mid Janu- 
ary and lasts ten weeks. Sermon topics 
have been: ‘‘Mr. Everyman, Value Un- 
limited,”’ “‘On the Threshold of Paradise,’” 
“The Birthday of the King.’’ Minister 
and choir recently conducted the Sunday 
service at the Home for Aged Women. * * 
Southold.—Rev. Gustave Ulrich of Hen- 
derson preached here on the last Sunday 
of the old year. His sermon was highly 
appreciated. The Christmas services were 
of unusual excellence. ‘The Christmas 
Story,’”’ an original musical arrangement 
in five episodes, was given by the choir. * * 
All Souls.—Three largely attended Christ- 
mas services featured Sunday, Dec. 23, at 
All Souls Church. With decorations and 
music that won the praise of all attending 
the morning service, a Christmas offering 
far in excess of any previously received in 
the history of the church and running well 
above $1,000, the gift of a $500 Liberty 
bond as a memorial to the late Mrs. Emma 
T. Gray, and a large collection for the 
forty neediest cases in Brooklyn both at 
the morning service and at the fine Christ- 
mas pageant given by the Sunday school 
in the afternoon, and another large collec- 
tion for the Salvation Army Children’s 
Home at the candle light service in the 
evening, which was addressed by the Sal- 
vation Army captain in charge of the home, 
with the beautiful electrically illuminated 
tree on the lawn in front of the church and 
with twenty-five of the young people going 
on Christmas morning to take their gifts 
and sing their songs at the Salvation Army 
Children’s Home, it was quite evident that 
All Souls was full of the Christmas spirit 
this year. A moving picture show put on 
by the Women’s League was largely at- 
tended and very successful. Under the 
direction of Mr. Stienfeldt the Sunday 
school is showing a regular and healthy 
increase over a year ago. Mr. Stienfeldt 
is also conducting a class for young men 
and women which is greatly enjoyed by 
all those attending. The spirit in this or- 
ganization leaves little to be desired, and 
all are confidently looking for a successful 
New Year. The young people’s organiza- 
tion recently held a very successful debate 
on the topic “‘Should Churches Be Taxed.”’ 
While the sentiment of those present still 
remains in favor of the continued exemp- 
tion of churches from taxation, the other 
side of the case was presented with much 
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force and the evening proved highly edu- 
cative as well as interesting. A large com- 
mittee including representatives from all 
the various boards and organizations of the 
church is planning a vigorous ‘‘Come to 
Church campaign’’ to continue from New 
Year’s until Easter, along the same general 
lines as the campaign so successfully car- 
ried on by Mr. Skeels at Herkimer, N. Y. 
Of course it is impossible to say beforehand 
how successful this campaign will be, but 
already much interest is being aroused. 
Dr. Grose is to preach a special series of 
sermons designed to arouse interest: still 
‘further, and there is general confidence 
that the results will be increasingly suc- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts, was. taken 
seriously ill Dec. 29, and removed to the 
Homeopathic Hospital, Boston, Jan. 2. 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took Dr. Coons’s 
engagements at Peabody and Marblehead, 
Jan. 6. Qn Monday, Jan. 7, Dr. Coons 
underwent an operation for stone in the 
kidney. All are encouraged. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe met with a seri- 
ous accident Dec. 23, when his foot was 
bruised and crushed in an automobile 
door. An infection took place which for 
a time seemed serious. Rey. Cornelius 
Greenway, his assistant, took the services 
at the Church of the Redemption Dec. 30 
and Jan. 6. 


Dr. George Ezra Huntley, president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
is going on crutches and doing much of 
his work from his apartment because of 
trouble with his knee. 


Rev. J. A. Judge of Cortland, N. Y., 
delivered the memorial address upon 
Woodrow Wilson at special services at- 
tended by the American Legion and the 
auxiliary of the American Legion, Dec. 30. 


Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arlington, 
Mass., has organized a “‘200 Club’’ based 
on the fact that 200 families are connected 
with the parish and that as a minimum 
he ought to have a congregation of 200 
every Sunday. 


Dr. Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard has 
accepted the invitation of Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway to address the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting April 8. 


Miss Hester Cushing, a graduate of St. 
Lawrence Theological School in the course 
of Religious Education and now associated 
with King’s Chapel, Boston, was the 
speaker before the Church and Home Club 
at the First Parish in Malden, January 1. 


Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, for many 
years business manager, publisher or 
president, of the Brooklyn Eagle Corpora- 
tion, has been elected chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the new publishing 
corporation created as a result of the sale 


cessful. Keep your eye on All Souls 
Church from now until Easter. * * Good 
Tidings.—At the annual Christmas party 
the pastor, Rev. E. H. Lalone, was hand- 
somely remembered by his loyal people. 
The watch night service was held from 10 
p. m. to 12.05 a. m. with social cheer and 
a brief religious service. * * Our Father. 
—The meeting-house was thronged at the 
Christmas Sunday service. The society 
was remembered by Mr. John H. Gillett in 
his will with a bequest of $1,000. At the 
January supper of the Alliance the guests 
were Rey. and Mrs. Emerson H. Lalone— 
a farewell from the Church of Our Father. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


of a controlling interest in the Brooklyn 
Eagle to Frank E. Gannett of Rochester. 


Rev. John MacKinnon of Macomb, II1., 
president of the National Y. P. C. U., was 
in Boston Jan. 3 to 7 to attend to work at 
National Headquarters. He spoke at the 
New England Get-Together at Lawrence, 
Jan. 5, and at the rally of the Unions of 
Greater Boston, Jan. 6. On his way west 
he spoke in New York at a Metropolitan 
District Rally, in Philadelphia at a meet- 
ing of Universalist and Unitarian young 
people, and at Middletown and Buffalo, 
N. Y. He preached at Akron, Jan. 18, 
addressed the Y. P. C. U. Banquet in 
Columbus Jan. 15, and spoke at Detroit 
Jan. 16. 

District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The full service of 
the National Universalist Church on Sun- 
day, Dec. 30, was broadcast through 
Station WRC by the National Broad- 
casting Co. The sermon, appropriate to 
the passing of the year, was on “The 
Changing Years and the Changeless Life.’’ 
The broadcasting was made available 
through the co-operation of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches, that ar- 
ranges with the broadcasting company to 
have the service of some church in the 
city put ‘‘on the air’ every Sunday. 


Georgia 
Canon.—Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, 
pastor. The Sunday school gave an in- 
teresting program Dec. 25, with Rey. 


Nellie Mann Opdale as director. A 


pageant, “The City of David,” was given, 
after which we had a Christmas tree for 
the members of the Sunday school. The 
Mission Circle gave a bazaar for the bene- 
fit of the church, Dec. 15, in the Woman’s 
Club room. Three booths were beauti- 
fully decorated in Christmas colors. At 
the candy booth home made candies were 
sold by Miss Miriam Cheek. At the 
fancy booth were articles of fancy work, 
such as dressed dolls, buffet sets, and 
boudoir pillows. This booth was under 
the direction of Mrs. J. C. Bowers. The 
apron booth was under the direction of 


Mrs. W. H. Westmoreland. Old Santa 
Claus was there with his pack on his 
back, handing out packages to the chil- 
dren. 


Illinois 


Beecher City.—This small country par- 
ish at the close of the summer vacation 
found itself in such financial straits 
that it could not support a pastor. In this 
emergency, rather than close the church, 
Dr. John S. Cook offered to supply the 
pulpit every other Sunday. He refuses to 
accept the pastorate or any salary. A 
social committee looks after many mat- 
ters that usually are part of the pastor’s 
duties. Congregations have increased 
and there is a revival of interest. The 
Ladies’ Club has kept up its activities. Re- 
cently it held its bazaar and dinner; about 
sixty dollars was realized. Our Sunday 
school, though the smallest in the town- 
ship, has the largest percentage of: at- 
tendance of any school. On Christmas 
night the school presented a pageant to a 
large audience. It dealt with the stories 
that cluster around the birth of Jesus. 
It was received with appreciation and 
applause. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. Young People’s Day was ob- 
served Nov. 18, with the Y. P. C. U. in 
charge of the morning service, which was 
conducted with dignity and precision. 
Thanksgiving Sunday Mr. Allen read a 
sermon which was preached in our church 
by Rev. Benjamin B. Murray in 1827. 
The sermon, in pamphlet form, was loaned 
Mr. Allen by Mr. Howard B. Smith. Mr. 
Allen also read a poem by Mr. Murray 
from the original manuscript which was 
sent him by a Mrs. Smith of Berry’s Mills, 
Maine. The platform was banked with 
vegetables and canned fruit. Members 
of the Sunday school distributed these 
gifts to about a dozen families. The 
Ladies’ Circle held the annual fair Dec. 
12-13, with financial and social success. 
“The Prince of Liars,’’ a three-act comedy, 
pleased a capacity audience. A Christmas 
tree and supper were given for the Sun- 
day school on Friday, Dec. 21. The en- 
tertainment was arranged by Mrs. Marion 
Holt, while Mrs. Frances Twitchell and a 
group of the younger mothers served 
supper to about 150. Sprigs of holly were 
distributed to the congregation on Christ- 
mas Sunday, through the kindness of Mr. 
Allen’s mother, who is spending the winter 
in the South. The pageant, “In the City 
of David,’’ was given at the candlelight 
service. Miss Marion Haskell arranged 
the music, Miss Sara True and Rev. Mar- 
guerite McIntire had charge of staging the 
pageant, and Mrs. Marion Holt assisted 
with the costumes. 


Massachusetts 
Milford.—Rev. Harry F. Fister, pastor. 
At the Christmas service, the pastor an 
nounced that the net receipts of the tale > 
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scheme, conducted by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, amounted to $1,841, with a few 
more dollars to be added. This is only 
one endeavor of this society for the year, 
and the yearly earnings run as high as 
$3,000. The pastor also announced the 
receiving of $1,000 for the Endowment 
Fund, and a second $1,000 for the same 
purpose, given some time ago, but only 
recently received. He also spoke of the 
gift of a wayside pulpit and a church 
earphone system. He did not mention 
extensive repairs on the church building 
and parsonage, made during the summer 
and early fall and given to the church, 
and other minor gifts. The church feels 
as if it had a good Christmas. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. December was a 
busy month. On the first Tuesday the 
Woman’s Union held its regular all-day 
meeting. Mrs. George E. Leighton con- 
ducted the mission hour study of ‘‘Friends 
of Africa.’’ A fish-chowder luncheon with 
fancy pies was served. The afternoon 
program presented motion pictures of 
Bermuda, and Jand and marine views 
enjoyed on a Cunard voyage, as well as 
the sports enjoyed on deck. A musical 
program was given by Mrs. Susie Carman 
and Miss Lillian Evans. Mrs. William 
Hayes and Mrs. Edward Scott were in 
charge. . The following Thursday and 
Friday a very successful Christmas bazaar 
was held in the parish house. The hall 
was gay in the Christmas colors of red 
and green. A Christmas tree resplendent 
in tinsel and colored lights and loaded 
with mysterious packages was a great 
, attraction for the children. The individ- 
ualizing of the tables was an innovation 
this year. A  chicken-pie supper was 
served Thursday night, and a roast beef 
dinner Friday night under the direction 
of Mrs. William Brady. The grocery table 
was presided over by George Horton, 
assisted by the Men’s Club, and the flower 
booth was attractively placed in the center 
of the hall. On Thursday, Dec. 12, sixteen 
ladies attended the Public Meeting at 
Medford Hillside and again on Dec. 20 
they journeyed to Medford Hillside to at- 
tend the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
meeting, on both occasions having the 
record number in attendance. Mrs. Myra 
Davis of Somerville First is president of 
the Alliance. On Friday night the church 


school held its Christmas party for its — 


members with a tree, Santa Claus, and 
all the accessories. Until Santa arrived 
carols were sung with the church school 
orchestra assisting. Among the eager 
children present were three little colored 
children from the Morgan Memorial, to 
whom for the first time Santa Claus be- 
came a reality. For the Christmas service 
on Sunday morning the church was deco- 
rated with ropes of laurel and wreaths 
ornamented with red hung from each 
window. The chancel was gay with 
Christmas gift baskets which at the close 
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of the services were sent to the sick and 
shut-ins. Miss Edna Holdworth, church 
soloist, Ralph Smalley, cellist, Frank 
Capron, violinist, with the young people’s 
vested chorus, furnished the musical pro- 
gram. Miss Alice Shepard presided at 
the organ. Dr. Leighton preached from 
the text ‘‘And the Word became fiesh.”’ 
At the evening service the pageant, ‘‘In 
the City of David,’’ was given under the 
direction of Mrs. Frances McCormick, 
director of the church school. At the 
close the congregation laid their offering 
for the Near East Relief at the feet of the 
Christ-child. Thursday evening, Dec, 
27, the Men’s Club held a “Boys’ Nite,’’ 
when every member brought a boy, and 
Troop I, Boy Scouts, were special guests. 
Mora the magician entertained, . and 
speeches were made by the Boy Scouts 
commissioner, and two executives from 
the Y. M. C. A. Dinner was served at 
7 o’clock by George Horton. 


New York 


Central Square.—Rey. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. On Nov. 18, Professor Morrell! of 
St. Lawrence University preached, our 
minister being indisposed. Arnold Goettel 
sangasolo. During the church school hour 
Professor Morrell talked to the adult 
class and a special collection was taken 
for the Japanese. On Nov. 23 the ladies 
served a covered dish luncheon in the 
church dining room with a social time 
following, the proceeds to apply on the 
apron booth for the coming church. fair. 
Thanksgiving Day was observed by the 
Universalist and Methodist congregations 
uniting with the Baptist in a union ser- 
vice, each minister taking part and a 
special speaker, Dr. Young, delivering 
the address. On Thanksgiving eve the 
Y.P. C. U. had a social time in the church 
parlors. Several members of the Y. P. 
C. U. attended the State Convention 
in Syracuse. Florence I. Coe and J. 
Arnold Goettel were the delegates. On 
Dec. 8 the ladies held their annual church 
fair and supper. Many guests were 
present from out of town and a meat-pie 
supper was served. Dec. 9 Miss Ulrich 
was a guest of Miss Tobey, and gave the 
address in church at the morning service 
and talked to the adult class in church 
school. Dec. 14 Mrs. Lillian E. Coe en- 
tertained the Ladies’ Social Circle. On 
Dee. 16 Miss Tobey read her resignation 
to take effect Jan. 13. Members both 
old and young deeply regret that she has 
to give up her work here. Our love and 
best wishes will follow her. Thursday 
evening, Dec. 20, the Y. P. C. U. held their 
annual Christmas candlelight service. 
Miss Florence Coe was the leader. Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 22, the church school 
held a Christmas supper in the dining 
room, old and young participating, fol- 
lowed by a fine program in the church 
auditorium given by the young people and 
a tree with gifts for all. The orphans of 
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the Near East were remembered at this 
time. Dec. 23 Christmas anthems were 
sung by a full choir with Mrs. H. P. Wilcox 
as organist, and Miss Tobey sang a solo, 
“Bethlehem.’’ A beautiful Christmas 
service was followed by a christening 
service, Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. Knapp 
of Sea Cliff, L. I., presenting their daugh- 
ter, Janet Marion Knapp. Mrs. Grace 
Strong, one of our most faithful members, 
will remain at the Mizpah Hotel, Syracuse, 
for some time before leaving for Southern 
Pines, N. C., for the winter. 

Bristol.—Rev. George H. Campbell, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting was held Jan. 2. 
Reports showed all bills paid in all de- 
partments and a good sum left to start 
another year. George A. Morse was re- 
elected treasurer. Much credit is due 
him for the splendid condition of our 
church finances. Howard Grimble is our 
new trustee and Miss Leah Wheeler was 
re-elected president of the Women’s Aid. 
Some of the outstanding events in our 
church this past year have been a Me- 
morial Day service with Mrs. John Gregg 
leader, and Judge Albert E. Campbell, 
brother of our minister, speaker, a Fourth 
of July joint meeting of the Methodists, 
Congregationalists and Universalists in 
our church with Horace W. Fitch, Judge 
of the Children’s Court, Canandaigua, as 
speaker. Mrs. Charles Simmons enter- 
tained the Mission Circle in her home, 
where Miss Agnes Hathaway and Mrs. 
Allen of Columbus, Ohio, were guests of 
honor. Mrs. George Wheeler invited the 
Canandaigua Mission Circle to meet with 
ours in her home and the Canandaigua 
Circle presented an instructive play show- 
ing cleverly the waste of money for wars. 
Our Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. have 
grown and there have been several babies 
added to the Cradle Roll. In July our 
minister and his wife took a fresh air boy 
from the East Side to keep, if possible, for 
a son. There is the best of fellowship 
among the three churches. 


Pennsylvania - " 

Bradford.—Rey. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. Christmas services were 
held on the Sunday before Christmas. 
The decorations of potted plants were very 
attractive, the singing was devotional, 
and artistic, and the sermon won close 
attention. The Christmas exercises for 
the children were held on the Saturday 
before. Dr. Mooney visited the hospital 
and, through the courtesy of a member of 
the church, was enabled to give a Christ- 
mas card to every patient. Many people 
called at the parsonage and left substantial 
Christmas gifts for the minister and his 
wife, many of them being gold pieces. 


Rhode Island 
Hast Providence.—The Universalist par- 
ish is rejoicing over, the enlargement and 
beautifying of the church building. An 
assembly hall with stage, an attractive 
dining room and model kitchen, with 
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adequate stairways and closet-room, and a 
new heating plant now give this old parish 
one of the most pleasing homes in the 
city. The auditorium has received a 
transforming renovation. An _ interior 
truly suggestive of worship now meets the 
eye as one enters from the street. A 
churchly arrangement of chancel and pews 
and a charming color scheme make it a 
fitting place for prayer and aspiration. 
The people are to be congratulated upon 
their work. George M. Hull has had the 
major responsibility for these extensive 
improvements and he has been ably 
assisted by the other members of the 
building committee—William E. Bowen, 
Mrs. Clarence E. Brouwer, Daniel E. 
Peckham, and Pardon T. Gardner. The 
State Convention of Rhode Island has 
stood back of this enterprise because the 
field at East Providence is one of the most 
important and promising in the state, if 
not in the whole denomination. This is an 
old parish in a rapidly growing residential 
suburb that is largely American of New 
England stock. For over sixteen years 
the late Rev. Henry Irving Cushman, 
D. D., served the parish. He was followed 
by Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious 
editor of the Providence Journal, who sup- 
plied the pulpit for about two years. The 
acting pastor at present is Dr. Morgan E. 
Pease, who, after serving a number of 
important churches of the Baptist de- 
nomination, united with Providence First 
Universalist Church last Easter, and later 
was received into full ministerial fellow- 
ship of the Convention. His personality 
and spirit, and the fine co-operation of 
his wife and children, have been of great 
inspiration to the East Providence people. 
The congregations are good and uplifting. 
The parish activities are lively. And the 
promise is most encouraging. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported ............ 1,883 
ETOODESCON sd leeeman a... sere. 40s 2 
NTacomb; ellie Ae eek Git tote 7 
COLA ee ae ces itn Racde aioe 1,892 
* * 


WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE IN 1929 


More regular attendance at church. 

Less frivolity and more real religion in 
the world. 

A more thorough going enforcement of 
prohibition. 

The Worcester police force reinstate it- 
self in public respect. 

President Hoover make a good start 
on his administration. 

President Coolidge find a congenial 
job, if it were only resting on his laurels 
for a while and going fishing. 

Our church add twenty-five new families 
to its forces. They are in Worcester and 
only need some one to tell them the First 
Universalist Church is worth while. 

The Sunday school show an attendance 
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of two hundred. It numbers in its mem- 
bership more than that; but the largest 
attendance reported was last Sunday, when 
168 were present. These were all chil- 
dren and young people, as the school has 
no adult Bible classes, coming as it does 
at the time of the church service. 

More talk of peace and less of war. 

More fellowship among the churches. 

More use of the automobile to bring 
people to church rather than take them 
from it. 

More names of the sick and shut-in 
handed to Mrs. Hunt or the pastor, that 
they may not be overlooked in the minis- 
trations of the church. 

More love of God and our fellow-men, 
more faith in Christ and following of him, 
more personal prayer, and prayer for 
the church, more good deeds.—Dr. Tom- 
linson in the ‘‘Parish Message,’’ Worcester, 
Mass. 


* * 


A PREACHING MISSION OF 
LIBERAL RELIGION 


A Greater Boston preaching mission 
of liberal religion is to be held January 20- 
27 in the historic Arlington Street Church 
in Boston. Sixty-five Unitarian and 
federated Unitarian-Universalist churches 
are co-operating in the plans for these 
meetings, under general direction of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Meetings 
will be held each evening at 8 o’clock, 
except Saturday, with fifteen-minute peri- 
ods of music preceding the service. 

The addresses will be given by Rev. 
Horace Westwood, D.. D., national mis- 
sion preacher for the Laymen’s League, on 
the great fundamentals of liberal re- 
ligion. Before entering the Unitarian 


‘ministry, Dr. Westwood was in Methodist 


mission work, having been a boy preacher 
in his native England at the age of six- 
teen. In this mission Dr. Westwood will 
be preaching from the pulpit of the church 
in which he was consecrated as missioner 
for the League at an impressive service in 
November, 1927. 

The outlook of liberal religion on the 
field of human needs and endeavors and 
its outreach to the encompassing spiritual 
reality of the universe will be the twofold 
subject matter of these sermons. The 
topics will be as follows: Sunday, Jan. 20, 
“The Christianity of Christ; Monday, 
Jan. 21, “The Present Religious Crisis 
and You;’’ Tuesday, Jan. 22, “Salvation: 
Is Faith Enough?’ Wednesday, Jan. 23, 
“What God Means to Me: Can an Ag- 
nostic Believe?’ Thursday, Jan. 24, 
“Why We Are Catholics: The Church That 
Is to Be;”’ Friday, Jan. 25, “Immortality: 
Why Wait until You Die?” Sunday, 
Jan. 27, “A New Revelation.” 

Devotional services at each meeting will 
be conducted by liberal clergymen of 
Greater Boston. Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., minister of the Church of the Re- 
demption, will lead the service Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 22. The opening service 


Jan. 20 will be in charge of Rev. Samuel A, 
Eliot, D. D., minister of Arlington Street 
Church. 

A special modification of the parking 
rules will obtain on the evenings of the 
mission, when cars may park around the 
church from 7 to 9.80. 

The general mission organization, the 
Committee of One Hundred, with head- 
quarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
will be glad to hear from any Universal- 
ists who may wish to send in names and 
addresses of any of their friends who are 
not affiliated with a liberal church, but 
who might be interested in receiving an- 
nouncements of the mission topics. 

* * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


The Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts will be held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Somerville on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 24, beginning at 10.30 a. m. 

A pleasing program is being arranged, 
a satisfying luncheon is being planned, 
plenty of space is being prepared for a 
large gathering, and it is expected that 
all three will be carried out. 

One of the important features as 
known at the present writing is an address 
by Rey. Weston Attwood Cate of Nashua, 
N. H., on ‘The Need of World Friendship.’’ 
Miss Mabel F. Knight (Ta-De-Win), an 
adopted member of the Omaha tribe of 
Indians, is to bring a message from her 
more recent journeyings among these 
very interesting people. She will be 
gowned in a beautiful white deerskin 
dress presented to her by her Indian friends. 

There will be a short drama of three 
scenes called the ““I'wo Masters.’ 

Other things on the program will meet 
with your approval and interest. There 
will be more in detail next time. 

The Program Committee. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Dec. 23 Rev. Lewis R. Lowry accepted on transfer 
from Ohio. 
: George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
BOSTON COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Dr. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis will preach 
at the Community Church of Boston (Symphony 
Hall), Sunday, Jan. 13, 10.45 a. m., on ‘‘The Advance 
of Humanism.’”’ Dr. Melish of Brooklyn comes 
Jan. 20 and Dr. James Gordon Gilkey Jan. 27. A 
forum follows each service. 

Y cS a4 
A UNITARIAN MISSION 


A Preaching Mission of Liberal Religion will be 
held Jan. 20-27 in Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Seven evening addresses on the fundamentals of the 
Free Faith will be given by Rev. Horace Westwood, 
D. D., Mission Preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, 

BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS MEET- 
ING 

At the Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, near Massachusetts Station. 

The Program Committee has secured for the 
approaching meetings speakers of commanding im- 
portance, who speak with authority in their several 
fields, and whom we are highly privileged to be able 
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to hear. They are used to addressing large audi- 
ences. At best, our company is not so large as these 
speakers are accustomed to face. Courtesy as well 
as self interest, however, should assure the fullest 
possible attendance. It is earnestly hoped that every 
member will make a special effort to be present at 
all these meetings, and to be present promptly at 
10.45. 

Jan. 14, Rev. Hendrik Vossema, ‘‘The Reviving 
of the Spirit of the Churches.” 

Jan. 21, Mrs. Mary Austin, novelist and play- 
wright, ‘‘Indians.’’ 

Jan. 28, Dr. James W. Vallentyne, subject to be 
announced. 

Feb. 4, Speaker to be announced. 

Feb. 11, Union Meeting. 

Feb. 18, Mr. Norman Thomas, ‘Race, Religion 
and Fraternity.” 

As usual luncheon will be served at the close of 
each meeting. 

Flint M. Bissell, Secretary. 


Obituary 
John Wesley De Cou 


John Wesley De Cou was born near Port Dover, 
Ontario, Nov. 30, 1844, and died at his home near 
Kaw City, Oklahoma, Nov. 9, 1928. 

He moved to Kansas from Canada in 1867. In 
1868 he was married to Annis Wilkins, their home 
being at Oswego, Kansas. They lived in Kansas 
until 1893. On Sept. 16, of that year, Mr. De Cou 
joined the race for homes in the Cherokee Strip. 
He reached the Ox Bow bend at 1.20 p. m., and took 
the claim which was his home until the end. 

He and Mrs. De Cou, however, spent thirteen 
years with their daughter in New York and Jersey 
City, returning to their old home in 1924. 

Mr. De Cou was a life long adherent of the Uni- 
versalist faith, his father, John De Cou of Port Dover 
and his mother, Katherine Doan De Cou, being 
among the founders of the Universalist church at 
that place. 

Mr. De Cou read the Universalist paper regularly 
for about sixty years through various changes of 
its forms and name. It came to his home when it 
was the New Covenant, the Star and Covenant, the 
Universalist, the Universalist Leader, and latterly 
the Christian Leader. 

He was a reformer in politics, being one of the 
early members of the Greenback Party in Kansas. 

The funeral services were held at Kaw City, 
Oklahoma, the funeral sermon being delivered by 
Rev. H. L. Scheffer of the Unitarian church of 
Oklahoma City. 

He leaves to mourn their loss, his wife, Annis 
De Cou, his daughter, Maude, one brother, Abner 
De Cou of Toronto, Canada; two sisters, Mrs. Len- 
nie Mills of Los Angeles, California, and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Stenson of Tulsa. 
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Manuscripts Wanted. 
Good Book Printing, Publish- 
ing and Marketing at lowest 


cost. 
MEADOR PUB. CO., 27A Beach, Boston, Mass. 
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KARL BARTH’S 


The Word of God and the Word of Man 


Translated from the German by Douglas Horton 


A Book That Will Make Men Think 


“This book will literally halt the reader in his tracks, for one of its most dis; 
tinguishing characteristics is its unusual power of arresting attention and 


forcing men and women 
to review and reappraise their 
religious thinking. 


“Tt is a book that will make men think. .... It will bear repeated read- 
ings.” —Zion’s Herald. 


Barth Drives Man Straight Back to God 


Barth is claimed by the modernists of Europe and America. He is just as 
enthusiastically hailed by the conservative religious thinkers of these two conti- 
nents. Why this paradox? The answer is found in this book of addresses which 
contains the essence of his thinking. 


$2.25 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 418 S. Market Street, Chicago 


H di d The Life Story ot 
an Ccappe °F Frederick A. Bisbee 
By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 


How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiatec 
cheer and courage. 
Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING’ HOUSE 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two ‘hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


To Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, in 
winter, spring or summer. Wonder- 
ful Yachting Cruise in the Mediter- 


ranean. 
or 


To Europe in glorious springtime, sailing 
direct to Spain or Italy, and traveling 
northward to Paris and London as 
summer approaches 


or 


To Europe on a summer vacation trip: 
wherever you like—England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Italy, the Balkans, Turkey, 
Greece 

or 


To Europe on an inspiring summer trip 
featuring music, painting and archi- 
tecture in Germany, France, Italy, 
England. 


$308 to $1405 


27 years successful experience. 
May we send you booklets? 


TEMPLE@i@ OURS 


445 G Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
ana JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES «=: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


pe 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and! 
for homelike living. Its courses fit tor any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 5 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


One Sunday morning, says Dr. James I. 
Vance, a man came forward at the close 
of the service in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., and said, “Dr. 
Vance, I have come all the way from 
Covington to hear you preach.’”’ Now 
Covington is about one hundred and fifty 
miles from Nashville, and you know I 
felt something rise within me, a kind of 
satisfying sensation stealing over me. 
Unconsciously I said, ‘“You did that?’’ 
““Yes,’”’ he said, ‘I did.’’ ‘“Well,’’ I said, 
“T hope you found the sermon worth the 
railroad fare.’’ ‘Yes; I traveled on a 
pass.’’—Christian Register. 

* * 

Little Betty’s grandmother used the 
old-fashioned method for measuring a 
yard by. stretching the goods at arm’s 
length, holding one end of it up to her 
nose. One day Betty came up to her 
grandmother with a piece of tape. 

“Smell this; grandma, and see how long 
it is,’’ was the startling request.—Children, 
the Magazine for Parents. 

* * 

An English bishop received the follow- 
ing note from the vicar of a village in his 
diocese: 

“My Lord: I regret to inform you of 
the death of my wife. Can you possibly 
send me a substitute for the week-end?” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

At the Lincoln County picnic at Vine- 
land, the rolling-pin throwing contest 
was won by Mrs. W. H. Upsall, who threw 
the rolling-pin sixty-seven feet. Mr. Upsall 
won the hundred-yard dash for married 
men.—Hnglish paper. 

* * 

If linotypers must make errors, it was 
appropriate that one of them, setting a 
story about a man seeking a divorce, made 
it read that the plaintiff asked the court 
for a change of Venus.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

* * 
I never sailed a Zeppelin, 
A silv’ry light or dark one; 
But with or without any fin 
I’d rather sail than park one. 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
* * 

“T’d like to take this chrysanthemum 
home,”’ sighed the young thing to her boy 
friend, ‘‘but you know I’ve moved into a 
small apartment.’’—Detroit News. 


* * 
‘Whatever induced you to marry 
Eloise?” 
“Why, Eloise, of course.””—Mugwump. 


* * 


Licensed Fireman wishes position fir- 
ing boiler or janitor—Ad in the Spokane 
Chronicle. 

* * 

Responsible party will board child or 
2 young men, loving care-—Omaha World- 
Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


| Jan. 12, 1929 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country. Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


“John van Schaick, Jr., who turns out each week one of America’s best religious 
journals, the Christian Leader, recently wrote a book: In an editorial in the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette, William Allen White says: ‘. A delightful book, lovely in 
its conception and satisfying in its execution. Those who knew and admired John van 
Schaick in Emporia a generation ago will be proud of him when they read this book.’ ’’ 

The Churchman, New York. 


“Editorial letters in which he comments with strong personality upon places, people 
and events which have come under his observation. ... . For an intimate, friendly 
book, give us this one.’’ . 
The Christian Advocate, New York. 


“Tt is here that Dr. van Schaick writes at his best. . . . The itinerant preacher is, 
or has been, familiar, but here is a new species, an itinerant editor, who lives everywhere 
and really lives wherever he goes.”’ 
‘ The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 


Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


SUCCESS AND YOU 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
With an introduction by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youthful disillusionment, cynicism, or indif- 
ference as regards the fundamental principles of genuine success in life, these chapters 
deal in a popular and simple way with basic truths of thought and action. After twenty 
years of experience as a successful leader of young people and as an active Christian, Mrs. 
Friend now passes on to other young people these radio addresses to which many thousand 
people listened last winter. This isa truly scientific book—Ja clear, concise and analytical 
discussion of the meaning, sources, hindrances, and helps of successful liv ng made easy 
of comprehension by the use of numerous vivid and often homely literary illustrations, 
the volume leads its reader definitely and directly into more intimate conscious relations 
with God. 

“The author has endeavored to define success and to clarify its courses, its aids, and 
its hindrances. She deals in familiar and homely fashion with certain fundamental] 
verities of thought and action which, however much neglected, ultimately assert their 
control.’ (From the introduction by Dr. Cadman.) 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street ve Be se ae Boston, Mass. 


